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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED 
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TO 
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1865 


York City Post-office as second-class 
mati matter,| 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

When mailed in paper tubes, without creases, 50 cents 
per year extra, 

The date when the subscription expires 
dress-Label of 


sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance, 


is on the Ad- 
the change of which to a sub- 
No other 


each paper, 


receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at erpiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, r, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NaTIoN.”’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

THE NATION, Bow 794 

208 Broadway. 
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Address , New York. 
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{No deviation. ] 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line| — 


each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents, 


A column (140 lines), 220 each insertion; with) 
choice of page, 27. 

with 
280, |— 


A page (8columns), 360 each insertion ; 
choice of position, 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or ar 10 
other preferred position, when specified; where 


positions are not specified, advertisements are 


classified as far as possible and arranged in or = 
der of size, the largest at the top, - 15 
Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, faney or 
THE NATION 


special typography (subject to ap 


other letters not comprised in 
fonts, and all other 


proval) Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 


or fly leaves, not on outside of caver, nor on pages num- 


hered for binding, 


Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 


DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 10 
percent.; $o00, 15 per cent.; $759, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 26 
percent, Creditsare made December 31. Ona yearly 
aceount amounting to 52 pages the discount is one-third 
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NATION is sent free 


in every respect. 
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THE tothose who advertise in it, 


astfong as advertisement continues, 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,800 
copes, The Subscription List ts always open to inspec 


tion, 


Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of Brentano Bros., 17 Avenue de 'Opéra: 
and in London of B. EF. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square; George Street 50 Cornhill, E. C.; and 
H. F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 





The Nation. 
Schools. 


Alphabetised, first, epee second, by Towns. 
CaLIForRNIA, San Raf 
ISS £.L. HOC RISON S BOARDING 


and Day School for Girls. $600 per year, Cir- 


culars on applic ation. — Fall term commences Sept. ¢ 3. 
OME SCHOOL FOR 


f surpassed climate; home care. Fits for college 
or business. Refers to Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., ex- 
Pres. of Yale; Dr, Julius Sachs, 38 W. 59th St., N. Y. 
city; Mr. Carl Edetheim, N. Broad St., Phila.; Mr. Augus- 
tus Byram, 29090 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Address 
Cuas. W. HaIngs (A. B. Yale), Box 735, Colorado Springs. 


CoLorapo, Colorado Springs. 


BOYS.— UN- 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 


Aral. Princ! school for bothsexes. DwiGgHT HOLBROOK, 
Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, . Hamden, 
JECTORY SCHOOL, FOR BOYS.— 
$300, $350. Home influences; thorough school 
system; extensive grounds; gymnasium; boathouse, 
&c. Address Rev. H, L. EVEREST, M.A.. Rector. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. ; 
Pg petal HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMITI} 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
IL SON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — A 
Preparatory School for Ps a $500 per year. 
vor cirovia’ address WILSON, A.M. - 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON S SCHOOL 


for girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27th. 
Number limited. Circulars sent on application. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington. 
"THE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH AND 
French Boarding and Day-School for Young 
Ladies and Girls, corner Franklin Street and Pennsyl 
vania Avenue, Wilmington, Del. Fall term reopens 
September 20. For Circulars address the Principals. 
Early application should be made. d 


MARYLAND, Baltimore 
i NIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.— 
Law School. Nineteenth annual session, Octo- 
ber 8, 1888. 
Adc iress 


HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. — 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 


A TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. Sarah 

N. Randolph, Principal. An able and oy gpm 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu- 
ils of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
ege. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
A ITCHELL SS BOVS’ SCHOOL. 328 
miles from Boston and 6 miles from Lowell, on 
Boston and Lowell R A strictly select Family School 
for boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. Fall term commences 
Oct. Ist. Address M. C. MITCHELL, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law 

d Address the Dean. 
EpmunND H. 


School, 


BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, : 
( “ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young La- 
7 dies. The35thyear. For Catalogue, ete., address 
REV. GEO. GANNETT, D.D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
NSTITOLE OF TECANOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

JEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY} 
l / of Music. The largest and best equipped in the 
world—100 instructors, 2,252 students last year. Tho- 
rough instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Piano and Organ Tuning. Fine Arts, Oratory, Litera- 
ture, French, German, and Italian Languages. English 
Branches, Gymnastics.ete. Tuition, $5 to $25; board 
and — with steam heat and electric light, $5 to $7.50 
er wee 
’ Fall term begins Sept. 13, 1888. For Illustrated Calen 
dar, giving full information, address 

E. TourGeE, Director, 
_ Franklin Squi are, Boston, Mi ASS. 


M ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street 
(180% "NCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year 
, Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
xy isaspectalty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. The location is the most attractivein Boston, 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
| ISS HEALOISE PE. AERSE Y’S 
ber 3. 


school for girls; the fall term will open Octo- 
Circulars sent on application to the principal. 

NV 

September 17, 


MM: Girls will reopen October 1.—Advanced courses 
of instruction a special feature. 
Circulars sent on application. 
MASSACHUSRTTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street, 
fg MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
ME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
and English Home School for six girls reopens 
1888. Highest references. 
aay ae a Boston, 140 Marlborough St. 


#E. ft. SEARS S SCHOOL FOR 





{Number 1200 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 
HE SIXTH YEAR OF MR. HAT Pag 
School will begin Wednesday, September 2 rhe 
School prepares for the Institute of Tee hnology ‘and for 
Harvard College on the new requirements. Address, 
till July 1, No. 18 Boylston Place; after that date No. 5 
Otis Place. ALPERT HALF. 


Massac HUSETTS, Bradford. 


“ARLETON SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

, Home and day pupils. Select and safe. $550 per 
year. Nextterm begins September 12, 1888. For circu 
lars address I. N. CanxLetox, A.M 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. EK. AnsBot, Ph. D., Proprie- 
tor. (One vacancy in the autumn.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
Price 4RATION FOR HARVARD COlL- 
lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
ste Puplis also fitted for advanced standing 
SEOROE A. HILh, A.M., and JOHN W. DALZELL, A.B. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfleld. _ 
JROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established in 1869. 


JAMES C, Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Milton. ‘ 
CADEM Y. — PREPARA- 


V TILTON 
vi tory boarding-school for boys. 
apply to H. O. APTHORP, A.M., 


For information 
Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro. 


LLEN HOME SCHOOL. VACATION 
class, July and August, for ten oes. including 
-# days’ tramp. E . H. ALLEN 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
] R. KNAPP’ S HOME 
vi Boys (twenty-second year) 
20, 1888 


Massac HUSETTs, Quincey. 
DAMS ACADEMS 
A tory boarding school for boys, 
January ?, 188%. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, 


Plymouth 
SCHOOL FOR 


Begins September 


—PREPARA- 


School reopens 


PRD. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williz rT ae n, Berkshire Co 
Pet heed CNSEE SE € —41 PRE 
ZT paratory School for Boys. a year. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F, MILLs, Principal 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. ; 
TSS A.C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens September 26, 
“A better, healthier, and pleasanter — e for aschool 


could scarcely be found in New England.’’—J. G@. Whit 
tier. ; 
NeW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—JOHN 


4 C.Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 
address 
MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


Rev. JAMES C. 


New Yorx City, 348 Madison Ave 
AP JA UDON’S BOARDING AND 
day school for girls reopens Monday, Oct. 1, 1888. 
New York, Garden City, Long Island. 
"“ATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL. 
» Boarding School for Boys. Accommodations un 
surpassed, thorough preparation for Harvard, Colum 
bia, Yale, Trinity, ete. 16 teachers employed. Mili 
tary system under a United States Army officer 
Address C HARLES STURTEVANT Moore, A.B. (Hi Tverd) 


New York, Oswego. 
HE OSWEGO SUMMER SCHOOL 
of Languages. Prof. Adolphe Cohn, Harvard 
University, and Prof. Frederick Lutz, Albion College, 


Principals. Session of 1X88 opens July 9, and closes 
August 18. Branches taught: French, German, Spa 
nish, Italian, Russian, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, English 


For Circulars and Catalogues apply to 
Y.; Prof. Lutz, Albion 


Literature, etc. 
Hon. A. C. Mattoon, Oswego, N. 


College, Albion, Mich.; or Prof. Colin. Harvard Univer 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 
NeW YorK, Peekskill. 
7ORRALI HALL.— FOR YOUNG 


Boys only. Send for circulars. 


NEW YORK, Roslyn, 


Long Island. 
“SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
AT THE BRYANT SCHOOL, 
June 21 to September 1. 

**The best located and most successful of the Sum 
mer Schools for Boys.’’? Property beautifully situated 
on salt water. Every facility for study and recreation. 

For catalogue apply to 


GEORGE BRUCE CORTELYOU, Principal. 
New York, Saratoga Springs 
“EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI 
nars Thirty fourth year begins Sept. 1S Ad 
dress 
CuHas. F. Down, Ph.D., Pres 
NEW RK, Suspension Bridge 
iy; VE. Ml xX COLLEGE A Militan 
Poardirg Sct aes Rovs, 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse 
WY RS. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
School for Girls imber limited to ten, $1,000 
school vear begins September Lt 


per year. No extras. 


1888. Refers to Hon. Abram +s. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MeVeagh, Kev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott 
Hon, Andrew D, White. 
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THE LEGLS 


from the Inva 


O}/ 


HISTORICAL REVIE Vk 


lative Systems Operative in Ireland, 


sion of Henry the Second to the Union (1172-180 
By the Right Hon. J. T. Ball, LL.D., D.C.1 8 
cloth, $2.25 

REMINISCENCES OF FOREIGN TRA 


4 By Robert Crawford, M.A., lately Professor 
of Civil Engineering the 
Author of ‘ Across the Pampas 


Crown &vo, cloth, 22.00. 


in University of Dublin: 
tna ’ 


and the Andes 


DRESSED VEGETABL. 


By Mrs. De Satis, Author of ‘Savouries a 





‘Entrées A la Mode,’ ‘Oysters a la Mode,’ ‘Soups 
and Dressed Fish Ala Mede,’ and ‘Sweets and sup 
per Dishes A la Mode.’ Pep. Svo, boards, 60 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCT 
raylor Edited by Edward Dowden ( 


cloth, $2.50. 


THE RELIGI/IOL 


the Human Mind, 


SENTIMENTS OF 


By Daniel Crre leaf Ti npsen, 





Author of *A System of Psychology The Problem 

of Evil,’ et« Svo, clot! 
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for Skillin Their hk or Health in Their Bodie, | 
By Richard Muleaster, First Head-Mauster of Mer- | 
chant Taylors’ School (ALD. 1561-1586 With an 
Appendix, containing some account of his Life and | 
Writings, by R. H. Quick, Authoref ‘Essays on | 
Edueational Reformer Svo, cloth, & | 
—_— 
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LONG WHITE M NV TAIN 
A Journey in M ! ( unt 
Administration, nd Retigion of that 

By H. I imes of Her Majesty’s Bom 
' Witha 


nehurla 
History, 
Province 
bay Civil Service 


tra ns, and 28 illustrations in the text v 
cloth, $6.00 
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Practical Manual of | ‘ N ralld 
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The Nation. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE SAND. 
Great French Writers’ From 


French of E. Caro, of the French Academy, 
Melville B. Anderson. 


the 
by 


Series. 
12mo, ’rice, $1.00 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 
Great French Writers’ 
French of Gaston 
Academy, by Prof. 
Price, $1.00, 


From the 
the French 


Anderson, 


Series.) 
of 
B, 


Boissier, 
Meiville 
limo, 


ISPROLECLION ABENELIT 7 
A Plea for Negative, 
By Prof. EDWARD TAYLOR. 


Price, $1.00, 


the 


1'?mo. 


“Tt written in a non-partisan spirit, and is a 
thoughtful and careful presentation of the subject. 
The work may be commended heartily for the 


impartial spirit 


set forth and the candor 


both sides of 


that 


the 


characterizes its co 


in which question are 


nelu 


. . t tt 
ns Gazette, Bost 


THE NATIONAL REVENUES. 
Edited by ALBERT SHAW, Ph. D. 

Omo, Price, $1.00 
\ collection of Papers by American Economists, 
including Prof. Henry ¢. Prot. Rich- 
ard T. Ely, Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, Prof, 
W Wilson, Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, 
Prof. J. Laure 


Adams, 


OOdrow 


Pres. Francis A. Walker, 


nee 
Laughlin, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, and others 
equally eminent, 
rhe Papers are terse and frank, touching both the 
practical and theoretical aspeets of their subjects. 
rhey are written with great simplicity, power, and 
conciseness, and constitute a most timely and valuable 
contribution to the controverted problems of whi 


they treat, 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 
WILLIAM I. AND THE 
MAN EMPIRE. 





\ Biographical Historical Sketch, By G 
Barnett Smith thor of * The Biography ot 
Mr. Gila on ti Svo. $3.00, 

We like it exceedingly, We de t if ar 

t d brief e to be comprehende hin th 

sof i ‘ me ever is kely to n 1 1 
he period re des wed whik will surpa this 
er er it Rost ega 
t o 
HISTORIC WATERWAYS. 

Six Hundred Miles of Canoeing Down the Rock, 

Fox, and Wisconsin Rivers. By Kk. G 


Historical Society, 


Imo. 


Thwaites, State 


Wis. With maps of 


Sec't'y 
the routes, 

One cannot read it without longing 
imilar journey.’ The Chautauquan, 


HIS BROKEN SWORD. 





A NOVEL. By W. L. Taylor. 12mo. $1.25 
‘There is 1 wanting a sin it wer 
ly « needed t e necessar -_ 
( iin features of prison life are es } 
L power 1] h wor y ceDs j 
Seng 
THE BIDPY CLOL. 
Ilow Its Members, Wise and Otherwise, Some 


Tender-Footed the 


Housekeeping, Grappled wi 


y ana 
Ruygved Ways of 


Som 
i OTL 


the Troublous Servant Question. 1?mo 
1 
=} ) 
It grapples ith the sé n esti nd does it 
vith both w id wisdom \ } ungelist, 
som is lof q nt hu r ti € 
News 
Sold by all woksetlers, or mailed, post paid, re 
eiptot rice by tl Publishers 


A.C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NE 28, 1888 ( 


The Week. vik cae ee 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S speech in 


anceof the Democratic nomination Was neces onthe ime : awd 





sarily brief. When a President accepts ren e would nt Wh thie 
mination, there is no need of his expl ining ment is see! t hav eT 
or propounding a policy. People judge of | gi, Tae ner plot 
the way in which he will discharge the du. | pig yost is put forwa ey dd 
ties of the office during the second term by | gtatement was mad When tl 


the way in which he has discharged them ni <uha santa’ confronts | t 


during the first. He knows well that statement in 1 : 

thing he can say will ld 1 or take away ‘ { 
from the materials fora popular judgment | ] ‘ 
urnished by his official record. What M . gs coac] ' 
Cleveland had to do on Tuesday, therefore week. mak , | 
was simply to show, both in matter and | g 

manner, that he felt the responsibility of 

the situation in which his renominatlo ——— F 

has placed him. This he unquestionably did rhursday that Mr. B a" 


Hlis answer tothe Committee Was grave nnd 














dignitied, as the occasion required that it j < 
Vas Ul I 
should) be, and he made it) weighty by : ; 
one or two references to his official exper : : 
ence Ile said, with a touch of pathos, and <S ( 
1} } ‘ ' t ¢ } 
adoubtiess as ¢ | lt extenua ils 
| l i l } 1 ih I I des o ¢ ’ - Vi | 
shortcomings ; : 
*] knew then that abuses and extravagances nd t n} f that remar 
. ind ip] i 
had crept into the management of public af : 
’ Yy ¢ \ 
fairs: but [LT did not know their numerous | 5“ 
forms nor the tenacity of their gras} I knew ft speech 
then someth ot the bitterness f partisan 6} 
obstruction I did not know how bitte : == manta ‘ 
how reckless, and how shameless it « 1 be t { ( vin t 
And then, rising into real solemr both of xt day. In view : s 
thought and expression, he added [ st 
* S Cor : ] 
‘L shall not dwell upon the act id the } 
of the Administration now drawing to its ( 1 | ts W 
close Its record is open to every itizen of ; A 1] evidently put < 
the land. And yet I will not be denied the 
privilege of asserting at this time that in the n at nw 
exere { trust I ( + ] 
tided e only t : 
the ¢ it " S i 
of my Se nes | : MI 
which, in the light of the understanding (rod | ¢hyat mors t t st < 
has given me, seemed mest conducive to the t etters S 
welfare of my countrymen and the promotior f s rty t 
of good government lL would not if | ld kind, may 
for myself or for vou, avoid a sing rst itv Mr. Blain f j ss 
juence of a fair interpretation of 1 . W ‘ < 
} o - \ 
Was there ever in the history of A 
or any other pol ties a I t I M > 
. + ¢ ~ ~ 
ture ofa charlatan than Mr. Bla 3} 
sented during the ssion of the ¢ 1 fits S ' 


Convention ? 


coaching trip 1 ( i l \ } 

ferent to the work of a conventi ! ! ppos 
Which he had refused posit \ 

candidate, he has been in realitv s | 


ing at the end of an Atla 


learning thr eh const t cor S \i \ 
with his pare it t ( ! S \\ < 
Whut was happenit rthere lu ngevery t | ~ 
Instead of holding aloof ir g 
ference, awaiting a unar Is s this 
the lk idership Oot } ~ } i! S ut . 
he has shown tl mo-s y S \ 
it al uy nad \ . 
t should fa ! 0) ‘ 

i rf = ‘ 
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key within reach of every one at twenty cents 
a gallon.’ 
of the 


declaration 


Indeed, the whole philosophy 
matter was up in the 
of Mr. that the removal 
of the whiskey tax ‘‘ would destroy high 
The free 
whiskey plank of the Republican platform 


summed 


sJaine 
license at once in all the States.” 


commits the party to this deadly assault 
upon the high-license system, and we do not 
think that the Chicago 7ribune exaggerates 
when it predicts that this ‘‘ frightful blun- 
der,” which the Convention deliberately re- 
fused to correct, ‘* will cost the Republican 


party tens and possibly hundreds of thou 


sands of votes.” 


The amendment of the Republican plat 
form, which was made at the last moment, 
is only comparable to the performance of a 
drunkard who should shout between drinks 
that he really at heart favored temperance. 
The anti-saloon people pleaded so hard for 
that Mr. Boutelle was 
offer a milk-and water 
declaration on the subject of temperance, 


recognition 
to 


some 


persuaded 


which, after considerable opposition, was 
adopted. But the appeal of the 
Chicago Tribune, repeated with the utmost 
urgency, that the free whiskey plank should 


earnest 


be taken out of the platform, was not heeded, 
and the party therefore goes before the coun- 
try upon two planks which are diametrically 


opposed to each other, as follows: 


The first concern of If there should still re 
good government is the maina largerrevenue than 
Virtue and sobriety of the is requisite for the wants 
people and the purity of of the Government, we 
the home. The Repub- favor the eatire repeal of 


lican party cordially sym 
pathizes with all wise 
well directed  e Torts 
the promotion of 


internal taxes [whiskey 
and tobacco) rather than 
the surrender of any part 


of our protective system at 


and 
for 
temp 


rance and morality. the joint behest of the 
whiskey trusts and the 
agentsof foreign manufac 


turers, 


The declaration of the Republican plat 
form regarding education must be a bitter 
pill to Senator Hawley and the Republicans 
who have stood with him in opposition to the 
Blair bill. It is not an out-and-out endorse- 
ment of that measure, but it is an admission 
that the principle upon which it was framed 
is good Republican doctrine, and that Con- 
gress may properly interfere in the matter of 


education in 


the States. A year ago 
Senator Hawley expressed the opinion that 
‘‘one of the future missions of the 


Republican party, if it is to be true to the 
Constitution and to its own history, is to 
securely preserve the rights of the States” 
by opposing such schemes as the Blair bill. 
The party refuses to accept this mission, 


and it 


follows that it is no longer ‘‘ true 
to the Constitution and to its own his- 
tory.””. The only way of insuring the 
defeat of schemes of centralization is 
to retlect a President who can be trust 
ed to veto the Blair bill and all other 


measures showing the same *‘ tendency to- 
wards a consolidation of the entire powers 
of government,” which, as Senator Hawley 
truthfully declared in his Detroit speech last 
year, ‘‘is one of the strongest to-day, and 


one of those most dangerous to the republi 


can experiment,as our fathers understood it.” 
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The high-tariff plank of the platform is 
received with equal amazement and indigna 
tion the farmers in the Northwest. 
All that region the agricultural 
population has come to understand the in 
justice of and 


among 
through 


the present 
for reform 


system, 


demand has 


| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 


their | 
been repeatedly | 


ustrated by such action as that of the | 
Minnesota Farmers’ Alliance, an organization | 


comprising members of both political par- 
ties, which March = adopted 
tions endorsing President Cleveland’s views 


last resolu 


on the tariff issue, denouncing the protective 


tariff, and calling for its immediate repeal on 
all raw materials and the necessaries of life. 
When the Republic an party denounces Presi 
dent trade,” 


and proposes to make the tariff still higher, 


Cleveland's views as ‘* free 
its managers show a remarkable blindness to 
the temper of the voters in the West. The 
Omaha Bee, one of the most prominent Re 
publican papers in Nebraska, and an carnest 
supporter of the policy of tariff reform ad 
vocated by the Republican platform of 1854, 
condemns severely the tariff plank in the 
platform of T888, and says that 


ny Republicans, particularly in the West, will 


‘a great ma- 


regret the extreme position taken on this sub- 
ject, and many such may be forced by their 
contirmed views respecting the necessity of a 
fair and wise the tariff 
hold their support from = the party.” 


to with- 
The 
Bee says that it had been hoped by tariff-re- 


revision of 


form tepublicans that the Convention 
would show some advance in | this 
matter, that it would give some heed 
to the large and growing — sentiment 
in the party in favor of reducing the 


war tariff and giving the people the relief 
they require from this form of taxation, and 
concludes ‘The failure to do 
this will bea great and serious disappoint 


follows: 


as 
ment to these Republicans, who are more 
numerous than the extreme advocates of the 
Ilow 
many of them will be alienated from = the 
party by reason of its extreme position on 


protective system doubtless suppose. 


the tariff is a most important question, which 
may only be determined by the 
November.” 


result in 


It will be a great relief to national politics 
to get rid of Gov. Foraker as a conspicuous 
figure. As soon as he thought there was 
Fora 


to show that the suspicions 


danger of MecWNinley’s nomination, 
ker hastened 
which had 
his loyalty 


revard to 


true, 


been general in 
to by 
coming out openly for Blaine and endea- 
to take half the Ohio 
him. Of course, McWinley’s nomina 


to 


Sherman were 


voring delegation 
with 
tion would have put an end Foraker’s 
ambition to candidate Viee-Presi 
dent on a ticket with Blaine, and he accord- 
ingly broke his pledge 


be for 


and 
began to work for Blaine to defeat MeKin 


to Sherman, 


ley. The net result was such a storm of in- 


dignation in Ohio that he was forced to take 





the back track and promise to keep his 
pledge to Sherman. Ife can _ never 
more acquire fame by getting himself 


snubbed by people of const quence, because 
snubbing will henceforth be the treatment 


| 
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which the popular voice will say belongs to 
him. 


‘Some fellow like Phelps of New Jersey ™ 
We fear that New Jer 
sey has been dubbed by the favorite son of 


the favorite son of 


KXKansas for all coming time, and we are mov 
ed to protest against the derogation from the 


former's dignity implied by the. slighting 
epithet used by the latter. It would seem 
that when something occurs to remind 


the presiding officer of the United States 
the New 
statesman, he thinks of him asa frisky, light- 


minded, well-meaning, and 


Senate of the existence of Jersey 
perhaps windy 
person, to whom serious people naturally 
apply the word “fellow.” This word has seve 
ral different meanings. When we speak of 
a ‘* good fellow,” for example 
man of agreeable social qualities, 


, We mean a 
a good 
companion, a true friend, 
with the milk of human 
The phrase always has a complimentary sig 
nificance. 


one brim 


ming kindness. 
It is not inconsistent with the pos 
session of statesmanship and solid qtnuities, 
but implies that these 
and ornamented with 
of the heart. <A 


stood to be one against whom 


merits are crowned 


the finer sensibilities 


‘nice fellow” is under- 
nothing can 


be said, aman of obliging disposition and 


graceful exterior, but without © strik- 
ing or showy qualities, Another 
grade of fellow is the English variety, 
known as “not half a bad fellow.” This 


means that the first impression made by him 
is that of a good fellow, but that further ac 


| quaintance may modify the opinion, and that 


it is best to hold one’s judgment in suspense 
for the present, but with a favorable Jean 
When of a “fellow” pure 
and simple, there are also shades of meaning 
which can only beinterpreted by the context. 
We may mean that he is a good-for-nothing, 


ing. we speak 


that he is a social encumbrance, a person 
with whom we do not care to associate; or 
we may mean mercly that he is a person to 
whom we have no kind of objection, but 
who is not to be taken seriously. Looking 
at Mr. Ingalls’s use of the phrase as ap 
plied to the Hon. William Walter Phelps, 


cannot resist the 


we thought that it was 
in the latter sense that he employed 
it. Hence our protest. We protest against 
any implication, whether from Ingalls. or 


anybody else, that the favorite son of New 
Jersey is not to be taken seriously, except as 
he may be of service in raising money from 


manufacturers and Wall Street. 


It is the unanimous opinion of the news 
I 
papers that Harrison's nomination aroused 


little enthusiasm = in The 
politicians, so far as heard from, expressed 


this city. labor 


dislike of Harrison beeause of his record in 
the Senate against the restriction of 
immigration. 


divided in opinion, the majority of 


Chinese 
The Irish Republicans were 
them 
knowing little of Harrison, and evidently 
Waiting to see what provision would be made 
towards paying the * head 
in case they were inclined to sup 
Most of the Republican Boys had 
not returned from Chicago, but the few of 


rent of their 
quarters ” 


port him. 


‘them who had remained here appeared to 


‘ 
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take a gloomy view of the future and of 
the outlook for the protec tion of their kind 
of American industry. 

another batch of 


sent in 


The 


vetoes of private pension bills on Friday 


President 


One of the bills proposed to 
to Charles Glamann, who left the 
1865 without having made any claim of dis 
ability, but in 1880 alleged that he had been 


comrade with 


vrant a pensior 


with a 
had got 


jured in his left 


struck brick by a 


into a and in 
arm! Mr. 


message in 


whom he row, 
Cleveland 
concludes his this case with the 
‘*1 believe that if 


the war knew 


remark: the veterans of 
all that was going on in the 
way of granting pensions by private bills 
they would be more disgusted than any other 
class of ourcitizens.””| Only blindness on the 
part of the Republican managers could put 
them in the attitude of condemning the Pre 
sident for vetoing pension bills, and pledgit 
themselves to give a pension to every man 
who got hit with a brick in a quarrel. 

The statement of Secretary Fairchild in 
reference to the investigation of the civil 
service in the Custom-house discloses a total 
misapprehension of the attitude of the Civil 
Association in this mat 
the 
Association has made 


Service-Reform 
that 


ter. He goes assumption 
the 


him, and states that the Association, through 


upon 


charges { 


agains 
appeared before 
the 
affecting him 
and his the 
Department were presented, and 
that his statement is 
the the 
are of such high standing and reputation, 


its ofticers and 
the 


by which 


attorney, 


Senate Committee as medium 


certain charges 
administration of Treasury 
explains 


published ‘* because 


sponsors for charges against me 
themselves are 
faith of 
the faithful ad 
ministration of this Government.” As a 
fact, the 


against 


charges 
the 
them in 


and because the 


such as to weaken those 


who believe 
Association has made 

Mr. Fairchild, 
the charges which he seeks to 
only have been inferred by him from th 


character of the testimony elicited by th 


matter of 
} 


and 


no accusation 


retute can 


Senate Committee, or from publications for 
which the Association is not responsible. An 
the 

Secretary 
that 


vision possessed any peculiar or extraordi 


? 


testimony would also 
that he 


rar 1; 


the sugar 


examination of 
the 


mistaken in supposing 


have shown 


nary interest for the Association, other 
than that which the Association had 
in any division or department where 

is believed the Civil-Service Law has been 


violated The testimony shows that the 


Surveyor’s Department, the Weigher’s Ds 


partment, and the offensive partisanship of 


others it 


Post-oftice, re 


Deputy Collector Davis an 
matter of the Binghamton 
ceived no less attention from the Investigat 
ing Committee than the Appraiser’s Depart 
ment, Of the fifty 


amined, but thirteen were questioned as 


Witnesses who were ex 


the Appraiser’s Department, and of the 28s 


printed pages of testimony, only 92 relate 


that Department 


pri ts 








lumns in length from a correspondent wh 
pleads for a lower duty on steel wire rods 
the raw material of wire fe whi iss 
Jar ely 1 } this ( ry Wi 
can faintly magine the Listress fo durcdere 
Kellev, and Mr. Thomas B. Ree nd Major 
McKinley, and in fact of the Republi 
can members of Congress except three ot 
fou when thev r d this pyre il ina Ws 
paper whic is perhaps the best ex 
ponent of protectionist sé ent t 
country as regards the iron and st mils 
tries It is true that the / 1 hoes t 
editorially endorse the argument of its cor 
respondent, but it gives him a hear \ 
thus virtually lends its sanction to the heresy 
that a man favor lower duties on some 
thing il Lustry 





in jeopardy, lowering wages of workingme! 


and pauperizing everybody between the tw 


ceans The argument of the writet 
the / 1 show that the 
facturers of fence wire ire taxed 6-10 

1 cent per pound, about TO per cent. ad 
valorem, on their raw material, in thet 

of protection to American labor b f 
of rod mills less than half-a-d en nmnu 
ber and 4 

{ ind that these half-d con 

} cerns are pow demand yal I ers aut 
behalf of labor, of ¢ St Its S 
fair proposition,” he continues,** that the duty 
shall be such as to give rod 1 SW 
have chosen eligible locations, whet 

is cheap and freight to distril ny centres 
low, a liberal return on their investment 
after allowing for contingencies and the pay 
ment of their present rates for lJabor. This 


protection they should have, and thev are 


titled to no more It ca rdlv be « 

ed that the duty shal b ll Ss i gl i 
profit can be made on pl < ere wW 
regard to economy of production or fa ties 
for distribution. To this we 1 tne 

a premium on incapacity, and protect the f 
against the consequences of his folly Phis 
is the embodiment of common sens 
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THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
FORM. 


PLAT- 


WE remarked upon the platform adopted by 
the St. Louis Convention that it was not 
chargeable with ambiguity in its method of 
dealing with the tariff question, since it en- 
dorsed the President’s message and the Mills 
bill without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing. 
like commendation, for it goes further in its 


The Chicago platform is entitled to 


sanction of what its framers call protection 
and what we hold to be tariff robbery than 
any other platform ever adopted since the 
Government was founded—further, we think, 
than any party government 
went before. 
have been hesitating all these months since 
the President’s message was delivered, doubt- 
ing whether they should attack the surplus 
by lowering the sugar duties or by 


in any ever 


The Republicans in Congress 


repeal- 
ing the internal tax on intoxicating liquors. 
Hitherto nobody but Judge Kelley has 
avowed himself in favor of the latter policy. 
The Convention has resolved all these doubts 
by demanding the repeal of the whiskey tax 
rather than that of any protective duty great 
or small. 

It almost takes one’s breath away to read 
such a platform. It is so at variance with all 
former deliverances of the party, with scores 
of resolutions of State Legislatures under Re- 
publican control, with hundreds of speeches 
and votes of Republican statesmen now liv 
ing, with the report of the Republican Tariff 
Commission only five years ago, and with the 
recommendations of successive Republican 
Presidents and Secretaries of the Treasury, 
that the party can be likened only to the man 
who made a monster of which he 
the unhappy victim. Protection 
Frankenstein of the Republican party. 


became 
the 
It 
has taken possession of and will destroy its 
maker 
stroyed in 


is 


utterly as any party was ever de- 
all history. We the ut- 
that this insensate  plat- 
form will array the intelligence, the com- 


have 
most contidence 
mon sense of the country onthe opposite side. 
It is an appeal to stupidity, ignorance, and 
prejudice. Consequently, it stronger 
the first hour of its promulgation than it 
will ever be again. <All institutions of learn 
ing will work against it, consciously or un- 
consciously, day by day. 


was 


Even the manu- 
facturers whose interests it intended to 
support, cannot unite in favor of a platform 
which proposes to petrify the existing tariff, 


is 


and allow no reductions and no changes except 
in the way of anincrease of duties. By so petri- 
fying the tariff without regard to its charac- 
ter or its effect upon particular industries, par- 
ticular classes or sections, but taking the 
whole thing as a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” the 
Chicago Convention has passed the baton of 
Progress over to the Democratic party, and 
has made itself the representative of inertia 
as well as of excessive and unjust taxation. 

We confess that the platform goes much 
further than we had supposed it was pos- 
sible for any party to go. It has been 
a common saying that when it became 
necessary to reform the tariff, the Republi 
cans would do the work if they should 


then be in power, But this pl ‘tform binds 
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them not to do it even when they are in 
power; and logically they cannot, because 
the vote that carries them into power will be 
a votein support of a platform which de- 
clares the present tariff to be exactly right, 
or not susceptible of amendment except in the 
way of increase. Now, if this sort of doctrine 
is to be defended through a long campaign, 
and in other campaigns to come, there will be 
many a seat in Congress, pow securely occu- 
pied by members who have held out the 
hope of some moderate amendment by and 
by, that will be lost, in spite of all the money 
the protected classes can raise for political 
And yet we would not have the plat- 
form different if could. We like 
‘square fight,” and there can be none un- 
less the issues are sharply drawn. Free 
whiskey versus taxed necessaries of life is a 
plain issue, one that everybody can under- 
stand, and the one that Mr. Cleveland in- 
vited in his last annual His sup- 
porters can ask nothing better. 

Nothing matches the high-tariff and free- 
whiskey plank in the platform better than 
the demand for large appropriations to carry 
off the Treasury surplus. For the first time 
ia the history of parties extravagance is de- 
For the first time 
economy in the public service is deprecated, 
and by the plainest inference denounced 
as inapplicable to national administration. 
More pensions, more river and harbor bills, 
national aid to State education, fortification 
bills, navy bills, and everything else that will 
take money out of the Treasury, are cither 
openly demanded or plainly hinted at as part 
Need we say 


ends 


we a 


message. 


clared to be a good thing. 


of a desirable national policy. 
that all this points the way to the very 
saturnalia of corruption in public life ? Does 
it not add_ startling force to all that has been 
said about the dangers of a surplus 
revenue ? Does it not give new point to 
the saying of James Russell Lowell that 
a public surplus is ‘‘a Pandora's box of in- 
fectious demoralization ”? It is astonishing 
beyond measure thata great party, embracing 
at a former time by far the larger share of 
public intelligence and virtue, should declare 
itself in favor of schemes whose purpose is to 
squander the public revenue in order to 
make opportunity for high and unnecessary 
taxes. We do not believe that such a policy 
will ever be ratified by the American people. 

‘“The Republican party isin favor of the 
use of both gold and silver as money, and 
condemns the policy of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration in its efforts to demonetize sil- 
ver,” further says the platform. This is 
about as unmeaning as anything in the lite- 
ot but it conveys, never 
a compliment to President Cleve- 
The use of gold and 


rature finance, 
theless, 


land’s Administration 


silver as money is tolerably well estab- 
lished in this country, and nobody is 
now seeking to discontinue it. As _ silver 


has not been ‘‘ monetized” in this country, 
and cannet be until free coinage of that 
metal is established by law, neither Mr. 
Cleveland nor anybody is likely to demone- 
tize it. But Mr. Cleveland has shown suffti- 
ciently and repeatedly that he is opposed to 
and also that he is opposed to 
Bland dollars 


free coinage, 


the coinage of any more 





than there is a public demand for. It 
will be considered by all intelligent men 
of business in the East, and by scholars 
and financiers everywhere, a fine compliment 
to Mr. Cleveland that the Chicago Conven 
tion has drawn attention to his position in 
this important matter, although the platform 
does not state the position of the Repub- 


lican party on the silver question, ex 
cept by inference. So far as inference 
goes, the implication is that the Repub 
lican party differs from Mr. Cleveland 


as to silver coinage. If any strong impres 
sion to this effect were made by the platform, 
it would add a great many votes to the Demo 
cratic ticket in New York and New England 
this year. On the other hand, it is easy to sce 
that this plank is not the kind of deliverance 
that the silver-producing States and Territo 
ries wanted. 

The plank relating to the fisheries is not only 
a menace to the peace of nations, but, argu 
mentatively considered, is in conflict with the 
recent speech of Senator Frye on the same 
subject. The platform affirms that the pend 
ing treaty is ‘ 
of the essential privileges to which our fishing 


a pusillanimous surrender 


vessels are entitled under the Treaty of 1518, 
and the reciprocal maritime legislation of 1830, 
and the comity of nations.” Mr. Frye said 
that the Treaty of 1818 was itself a pusillani 

mous surrender of those privileges. It is not 
denied by anybody, except these platform 
makers, that the pending treaty gives us 
more privileges than the Treaty of ISIS did 

The platform to this extent asserts a downright 
falsehood. And why? Can the reason be any 

thing else than a desire to catch the votes of the 
Irish dynamite faction? Probably the party 
would not declare war against Great Britain, 
The vote in the Senate the other day in favor 
of arbitration of international disputes would 
seem conclusive that war is not intended by 
keeping open the fisheries question. But the 
platform means that the war spirit shall be 
fanned, that disturbers of peace shall be en 

couraged, and that the country shall take the 
chances of peace or war during an exciting 
This, we say, is a crime 
against civilization. If the country gets 
through the next five without a 
breach of international peace, the good for 
tune will be due to the prudence of Presi 
dent Cleveland, and the good temper which 
the pending treaty itself has cultivated be 


political campaign. 


months 


tween the peoples of the two countries. 

THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES. 
Tue ticket nominated at Chicago after such 
prolonged agony is not of a kind to excite 
much but nevertheless, a 
very respectable one, and for this we return 
the Re- 


Republican 


is, 


enthusiasm, 


thanks without or stint to 
publican Convention and the 
party. It ideal condition 
tics when the public 


surance that, whichever party is success 


resery¢ 


is in poli 


an 
have reasonable 


as 


ful, the dignity of the nation will re 
ceive no harm from the character of the 
occupant of the Presidential office. When 


it is remembered how much has been escap 
ed, how narrowly one great party has avoid 


ed a candidacy which would have again 
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scene in the room of the 
Credentials on Tuesday, when Mahoncites 
and anti-Mahoneites, each a crowd of selfish 


Committee on 


and unprincipled politicians, got into a row 
which could only be quieted by the help of 
the poiice. As aman is known by the com- 
pany he keeps, so a party is known by the 
delegates who are chosen to its national con- 
vention. The boisterous crowd from the Pa- 
cific Coast, the quarrelling bullies from Vir- 
ginia, are not the sort of men who attended 
Republican conventions in 1856 and 1860, 

In 1856 and 1860 the Republican party was 
an organization of unselfish men, who ap 
pealed to the intelligence of the nation. In 
1888 it has sunk to be a party of special inte- 
rests, based upon the selfishness of men who 
want to make money or get oflices out of it, 
and it goes before the country upon a plat 


form which ‘insults the intelligence 
of the people’”—to quote Mr. Depew’s 
characterization of Mr. Blaine’s ‘ rebel- 


debt ” speeches in 1872—by yelling ‘ free 
trade,” when the Democrats propose to car- 
ry out the very policy of lowering taxes and 
reducing the surplus which the Republicans 
themselves advocated in their better days. 


THE COPYRIGHT BILL AND “ PROTEC 
TION.” 
Tite question of international copyright has 
nothing to do with free trade or tariff pro- 
tection. So far as this country is concerned, 
it is simply a question whether we will be an 
honest ora dishonest nation. And asregards 
legislation, the question is, Shall we enact a 
law to surround the literary property of the 
foreigner with such legal safeguards as will 
prevent the appropriation of it by any one 
without the consent of its owner? It 
in truth, merely a question whether the 


is, 
national conscience is so far aroused that it 
will ask Congress to blot out from our. sta- 
tute-book the legislative enactment which 
says that the legal protection which has been 
accorded to the productions of our own au- 
thors, shall not apply to works brought 
into this country by authors who are not 
citizens of the United States—an infringe- 
ment of the principle of the equality of aliens 
and natives before the law which does not 
disgrace the literary-property legislation of 
any other nation, but which (to the unenvi- 
able notoriety of our country) has existed in 
our copyright statutes for nearly a hundred 
years. There is, therefore, aside from the 
desire for a clear conscience upon the part of 
the people at large, but a single interest 
concerned in international copyright legisla- 
tion, namely, that of the foreign author. 
And as the thing desired is simply the exten 
sion to the foreign author of the property 
protection now accorded by our copyright 
statutes to the native author, the simplest 
enactment which will remove the limitation 
of such protection to citizens of the United 
States is entirely sufficient. The fourth section 
of the Copyright Bill drawn up in January, 
1885, by the American (Authors’) Copyright 
League, may be quoted as the ideal interna- 
tional copyright act under present circum- 
stances: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4971 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby 
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repealed; section 4954 is amended by striking 
out the words ‘Stand a citizen of the United 
States or resident therein,” and section 4967 is 
amended by striking out the words ‘‘if such 
author or proprietor is a citizen of the United 
States or resident therein.” 

This brief enactment is amply sufficient to 
extend every privilege conferred upon native 
authors by our present copyright laws to 
foreign authors, and to place all authors, the 
world over, upon exactly the same footing 
as regards the security vouchsafed their lite- 
rary productions within the limits of the 
United States. Moreover, it will enable our 
authors to obtain in all the important 
countries of Europe a reciprocal protection 
for their productions, for a more liberal 
spirit has pervaded the copyright legislation 
of foreign States than has prevailed in our 
own laws. France and Belgium grant copy- 
right security entirely without respect to na- 
tionality, while Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Hungary extend 
protection to all works first, or simultaneous- 
ly, published within their borders ; and the 
laws of each of these countries (except the 
one last named), as wellas those of Spain, 
Portugal, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, contain reciprocity clauses which 
guarantee protection to the works of the 
authors of such other countries as have 
enacted reciprocal protection to the works of 
their authors. 

But an examination of the copyright bill 
which was passed by the Senate on May 9 
discloses the curious fact that while its first 
section includes all three of the provisions of 
the brief act quoted above, they are almost 
lost to sight among anumber of stipulations 
which, when not simply repetitions of provi- 
sions already contained in the present copy- 
right law, have nothing to do with the simple 
granting of an honest security in this country 
to the foreign author’s property. The ques- 
tion may well be asked, therefore, For 
what purpose, or for whose benefit, are these 
carefully framed stipulations made a part of 
the copyright bill? And possibly the an- 
swer will disclose the reasons why this bill 
has been called a ‘‘ protection ”’ measure. 
The report from the Committee on Patents 
which accompanied the bill, contained the 
following paragraph concerning its provi- 


sions. The italics are ours : 


“Tt is believed that in its present shape all in- 
terests are carefully guarded, and the Commit- 
tee are gratified to report to the Senate that at 
the public hearing held in regard to this sub- 
ject every interest was well represented, and an 
extraordinary degree of harmony prevailed in 


o- ot 


regard to it. 


But an examination of the appended steno- 
graphic report of the hearing referred to 
shows that while American authors, Ameri- 
can publishers, American printers and type- 
setters, and American booksellers were on 
hand to urge the advantages they were to de- 
rive from the passage of this bill, the foreign 
authors—in whose behalf the international- 
copyright agitation is supposed to have been 
created—had not a single representative pre- 
sent; and in the fifty pages of the printed 
report of this hearing there is not to be dis- 
covered anything beyond cursory reference 
to the fact that the American public demand 
of Congress international-copyright legisla- 
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tion upon the sole ground of justice to foreign 
authors’ In short, this document gives evi- 
dence that the primary object of the measure 
was lost sight of in a strenuous endeavor to 
convince the Committee that, in framing this 
bill, ‘‘all interests,” as the report cautiously 
puts it, were *‘ carefully guarded.” 

In their previous report, however, the 
same Committee were not so guarded in their 
language, and plainly stated therein that the 
provisions of the bill were designed to 
fully protect the American publishers and 
the American artisans who make the books 
in this country,” which protection would 
only insure to the latter, according to the 
report, that which they ‘‘ now possess, the 
labor put upon the publication of foreign 
books.”” In other words, the argument is 
that a certain amount of work now accrues 
to American publishers throughthe reprinting 
of English books which, under an unrestrict- 
ed bill like that out above, would 
be lost to them, because English authors 
would arrange with their publishers in Eng- 
land for editions of their books to supply the 
American demand, owing (so says the report) 
to the existence of ‘‘a peculiar and insular 
anti-American prejudice in the minds of 
In view of the ad- 


care 


set 


many English authors,” 
mission made in the samé paragraph of the 
additional cost of manufacture in this coun- 
try, this would seem to be only ordinary 
good sense upon the part of English authors; 
but doubtless the result predicted would fol- 
low, and, ‘‘in that case,” the Committee argue, 
‘* our tariff would become inoperative 
protection to the American publisher and the 
American workman.” That is to say, the 
cost of manufacture isso much Jess in Eng 
land that the present tariff tax of 25 per cent, 
upon that cost would not be large enough to 
induce English authors to have their books 
made in this country. The Committce were, 
therefore, constrained to devise some method 
to counteract the practical results of the first 
section of their bill; and as an increase of 


as a 


the duty upon books was not a_ tena- 
ble proposition, the short cut was 
adopted of compelling the English author 


to give his books to American publishers 
for manufacture, as a return for the privi- 
lege of copyright conferred ; and that this 
should be no half-way measure in the latter's 
behalf, it is forbidden any one in this coun- 
try to use copies not made by an American 
publisher, unless he shall have obtained first 
the gracious permission of the latter (who 
becomes the *‘copyright proprietor” of the 
bill) to import the foreign edition, More 
over, as certain native authors had had the 
temerity to have their own works printed 
abroad (in face of the plain intimation im 
plied in the imposition of a duty of 25 per 
cent. upon imported books that there was a 
moral obligation upon their part to support 
American book manufacturers), the conve 
nient opportunity was seized to make entire 
manufacture in the United States compulsory 
upon the part of American authors also, 
with the alternative of no copyright security 
for their books in their own country. 
Certainly, in the face of these stipulations, 
the naive assertion ccntained in the report 
that ‘‘the duties might be entirely removed 
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table @hote one occasionally, but not often, 
gets opportunity to taste the famous national 
dish, the puchero, of which De Amicis happily 
says that ‘itis, in regard to the culinary art, 
what an anthology is to literature: it is a little 
of everything and the best.” There are slices 
ot beef, ham, smoked sausage, fowl, and other 
kinds of meat, and little piles of various kinds 
The 
guest helps himself to one or all of these as he 
A decanter of red wine, Val de Pefias, 
is placed between every two plates, and if 
emptied is filled again, without charge. But it 
rarely is emptied unless two Frenchmen hap- 
pen to get hold of the same bottle. Spaniards 
drink very little of their wine (although it is 
good and much purer than French wine), and 
tourists soon follow their example, whatever 
may be their habits at home. The climate of 
Spain is antagonistic to strong drink, and a 
temperance question does not exist here. In- 
deed, [ do not think a Spaniard could be more 
astonished than by the question whether there 
total-abstinence move- 


of vegetables heaped around the plate. 


chooses, 


was a temperance or 
ment in bis country. 

I believe that not a few persons who would 
like to see the art treasures of Spain are deterred 
from visiting the country by their belief in the 
old myth that fastidious strangers must starve 
here, because everything is fried in unpalata- 
ble oil and seasoned with garlic. This appre- 
hension is to-day as groundless as the fear of 
meeting with highwaymen. Since the Govern- 
ment placed the country under the protection 
the *‘ in 
couples at every station, etec., Spain is as safe 
as any country in the world to travel in; and 


of civil guards,” who are to be seen 


since French—or rather Swiss—methods have 
been introduced in the hotels, garlic and bad 
oil have become memories of the past, and one 
fares as well in Spanish hotels, at least in the 
cities, as anywhere, while the charges are re- 
markably reasonable, rarely exceeding $2 to 33 
a day, everything included—#$2.50 being the 
Nor are Spanish 








average, at the best hotels, 
trains so slow or so inconvenient in their hours 
as they have been represented by tourists who 
way of spicing their letters 
The fast from 
Paris to southern Spain necessarily traverses 
But 
and subse quently, by select- 


know of no other 
than by exaggeration. train 


part of the way at night. one sees the 
Pyrenees scenery, 
ing the proper trains, one can traverse the whole 
of Spain by daylight. 

The only real ground for complaint which 
tourists have is that the natives stubbornly re- 
fuse to modify their climate and their habits to 
It 


barrassing, on arriving in Madrid, to find that, 


suit the convenience of strangers. is em- 
roughiy speaking, the inhabitants sleep in the 
daytime, and live and move about at night. 
Now, a tourist wants to see both the city and its 
inhabitants. But the city can only be seen 
comfortably from $ to 10 a, 
becomes unbearable, and the inhabitants can 
M. The only 


do as the Ro- 


M., before the sun 


only be seen from 7 P.M, to 2 A, 
way out of the dilemma is to * 
mans do”: take a two-hour nap, or siesta, in the 
afternoon; then you can get along with six 
hours’ sleep at night, and rise early to see the 
sights. The afternoon is of no use anyway, 
as the heat is too enervating to allow any men- 
But the Spaniards, 


not content with their siesta, devote the golden 


tal or physical exertion. 


morning hours also to sleep, and herein, [ am 
convinced, lies the main cause of Spanish de- 
cadence, The five hours from 8 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
are worth more for solid work of any kind than 
all the other nineteen hours, and these precious 
hours the Spaniards waste, partly in sleep, 
partly by an untimely, heavy meal ateleven or 


twelve. No amount of night work can ever 
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atone for the hours thus sacrificed. ‘* Mor- 
genstunde hat Gold im Munde.” 

Yet it cannot be denied that there is a pecu- 
liar fascination in Spanish night life; and a na- 
tien which lives more for pleasure than for 
business cannot be blamed for its customs in 
this respect. Sun-worship could never have 
originated in Spain, The most delightful thing 
in Spain is the wonderfully blue sky, the most 
detestable thing the sun that causes it. No 
Spaniard would ever have sold his shadow to 
the devil, like the German, Peter Schlemibl, 
for such a paltry thing as a purse of gold which 
never became empty; for, much as he iikes 
gold, he likes shade more. An ‘‘ombra”™ seat 
in the bull ring costs twice as much as a seat in 
the sun, and in walking about during the day 
time along their tortuous streets, the natives 
constantly cross and recross them in order to 
utilize every yard of shade. No sooner has the 
sun set than the deserted streets become popu- 
lous, and everybody hastens to the Prado, or 
public promenade, to enjoy the cool and fra- 
grant breezes and grect his friends. All who 
can afford it—and many who ought to spend 
their scant income in a more sensible way— 
come outin their carriages. No other city in 
the world can turn out so many teamsof Anda- 
lusian horses, as proud and as graceful as their 
masters and mistresses; but nowhere, on the 
other hand, would one see the ignoble mule 
team amid such a procession of aristocratic 
carriages. The mule may be a noble ani- 
mal, but, by the side of the Andalusian horse, 
he looks very utilitarian. Yet 
those who sit in in the carriage behind the two 
mules appear not a bit less vain than the occu- 
pants of a four-horse carriage, and doubtless 


uncouth and 


consider themselves a degree higher in the so- 
cial scale than those who walk along the Prado, 
On Sundays and holidays there is such a dense 
throng of pedestrians that one can move along 
but slowly—which is just what you want, since 
there is much to see. Reserving my remarks 
on Spanish women for a special letter, this 
much I may say here, that I saw ‘nore femi- 
nine beauty in one week in Madrid than I 
And 


it is pleasant to notice that there seems to be 


ever saw anywhere else in four weeks. 


a reaction in favor of the mantilla, at least 
in the middle classes, whose heads are not so 
often disfigured as ten years ago by the hide- 
ous Parisian hats. 

The procession—and public reception—in the 
Prado is a bit of genuine Spanish local color in 
cosmopolitan Madrid. To see more local color 
one has only to go to Toledo Street and the old- 
er quarters of the city to find it in abundance. 
I was so fortunate as to be in Madrid on May 
15, when the principal festival of the year is 
celebrated by the lower classes and the pea- 
sants who come from neighboring villages. It 
is the festival of San Isidoro, the patron saint 
of Madrid, a bishop of the seventh century, 
who is also by some considered the inventor of 
harmony it [I had no idea where the 
festival was to be held, but simply went into 
the Puerta del Sol and followed the crowd, in 
the afternoon. Thus I got across the Manza- 
nares, in the meadow along the bank of which, 


music, 


for a mile or so, a most interesting sight pre- 
sented itself. The lined with men 
and women offering their ‘‘ aqua fresca”™ from 
The street-cars, ‘busses, and mis- 


road was 


large jugs. 
cellaneous vehicles (some with as many as six 
mules) emptied their crowded cargoes, and 


| soon the meadow was like an ant-hill, except 


that ants are always in mourning and do not 
wear such bright colors as the peasant women 
and the soldiers in this crowd. There were in- 
numerable booths for eating and drinking, 
earrousels, and other common features of folk 
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festivals. More unique were the family groups 
scattered everywhere, eating their slices of cold 
meat, salad, red-pepper, Many 
had their wine in the same old pig-skins of 
which one reads in ‘ Don Quixote.” Every hun- 
dred yards there was some sort of primitive 


and oranges. 


music—often simply a drum—to the rhythm of 
which the young men and women danced with 
an expression of intense delight. Indeed, the 
whole crowd wore a look of indifference to the 
past and future, and determination to make 
the most of the passing moment. A greater 
number of happy faces I never saw together 
in my life, nor a more good-natured crowd. 
Further up the bill were long rows of booths 
with pottery, toys for children, cakes, ete.; 
and further up still was the Saint’s Chapel, 
into which all crowded, to kiss a silver image 
held by a priest, to receive a printed picture of 
the saint, and to drop a copper. 


HENRY T. FINCK. 


MADAME DE GENLIS ON THE RIVIERA. 


ALBENGA, June 6, 1888, 
Wuo and what were the ancient Ligurians? 
is a question much more easily asked than an- 
swered. Their language left a strong influence 
on the varied dialects of this coast; and if any 
one can tell us what that language was, it is 
probably Mr. James Bruyn Andrews, an Ame- 
rican scholar, now resident at Mentone. About 
all we know of the inhabitants is that they 
were brave and warlike, with a desire for inde- 
pendence ; that they lived chiefly on the pro- 
duce of their herds, milk, and drink 
made of barley. They sold their excellent 
and beautifully veined well 

their cattle, hides, andl y, at 
for oil and wine, the little 
which they produced tasted of pitch, used 
Portugal 


some 
timber, as as 
honey, Genoa 
since wine 
probably —as now in Greece and 
—to preserve eitber the wine or the skins in 
which it was kept. They bred 
race of mules, wove tunics, and, according to 
Strabo, collected the 
Their two great tribes, the Ingauni and the 
Intemelii, had their common boundary some- 
The capital 


an excellent 


amber on seacoast. 


where near Taggia or San Remo. 
of one was Albium Ingaunum (Albenga), and 
of the other Albium Intemelium, now Venti- 
miglia. Strabo considers the word * Albium” 
as related to Alps: the changing of the } to v 
is very common in modern Italian dialects, 
and explains how the Greek 8 is now pro- 
nounced v, as probably it always was, and 
makes us wonder whether a similar pronuncia 
tion were not the rule in Latin. 

So much did the Ligurians love their inde 
pendence, and so much did they hate the con- 
quering Romans, that they were willing to 
ally themselves with every enemy of Rome. 
Mago, the brother of Hannibal, made what is 
now the plain, and was then the port, of Al- 
benga, the station for the Carthaginian fleet 
Mago, by the 
way, should be remembered pleasantly by us 


during the second Punie war. 


all, because, by having given his name to Port 
Mahon, he has been immortalized by Richelieu 
in Mayonnaise sauce. So obstinate were the 
Ligurians that, according to Pliny, the boun- 
daries of their possessions had to be resettled 
thirty times; and every victory over them was 
reason fora triumph at Rome. It was proba- 
bly this obstinacy, this refusal to remain sub 
dued, which caused the Romans to apply to 
them epithets as bad as ‘* Punica fides.” Even 
Virgil could not resist the temptation to bring 
in Aunus, 
* Yet, ke a true Ligurian born to cheat, 
At least while fortune favored his decelt.’’ 


And he makes Camilla exclaim, 
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out fish; mountains without trees ; men wit t seor A ‘ 
out faith, and women without shame ind in f i Savona to San KR : hid oF 
the lines of Dante in his * Inferno’ ntly great to render its N 
Ah se' ve met Varian ambit } Wet 
With every virtue, f fevery vice to find that Cardinal Giulio de’ M t M 

In order to keep down the Ligurians as well ! toa t the See, 1 is 
as to civilize them, the Romans made severa Cardinal, afters is | ( t \ \ ‘ ia 
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inscriptions found at Albenga, Wwe may not f Flores found no time t t 
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ed by piracy ; and Proculus was able to arn shows now hardly at f 


two thousand of his own slaves, and probably ntined them t 

a great number of his sons. The fertile plain tablish t 

did not at that time exist, and the town was vit ut H 

on the slope of the nearest western hi t Pope su lel suppress t 

River Centa often changed its il iV romol nter tt . 
broad stretches of swampy land. Gradually y of Albenga during the Middle A 

this was rendered more solid, until Constantiu the town was 1 f1 rent . : 


the great general of Honorius, and afterward Counts ‘ Lai ‘ t : ‘ 


the husband of Placidia, stopped h ! favor of the E rors Max 














enough, in 414, on his way Tron I tori V.. were t a t e oe 

order in Gaul, to put walls about the new tow1 { Village -_ gl 

which had been built on the plain, and t L whet they d 

struct ratall events repair—the Pontelungo } | f Garlenda. iu t . 

that pieturesque old Roman bridge which W ' still visited bv t 

standsondry land. When the river inged its , , nt picture bv ] t \ ; , 
course again, cutting between tow i very bad on t re N \ 

the hill, with great destruction of property and Fe 

probably of li W lo 1 eX yk t . =— < ; 
there is no mention of the Centa runnis ts ‘ t sch. wi a 
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the lovely view from the new bridge, bot tient A 


landward and seaward, the tourist goes suf! , iptured t t ‘ ’ : t at f 
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theatre of hills and mountains, some of wl vht sa N \ xt \ 
have snowy tops even to midsummer, ¢ wa cave Wa Alass Ss mace 


and towers of the city standing up in the midst) t ; 


of vineyards and well-cultivated vegeta this s . s t 
gardens and meadows full of orchids | t , : , tes ¢ ' \ y's hands. a in al ise 
towers of old noble houses add greatly to t nts \ ' { igh is its 
picturesqueness as well as to the histor vit st ‘ 


terest of Albenga. Certainly no tow n t ' iad f ¢ . A ea r 


Riviera, and probably not one this side of San t t t t t t sca l out 


Gemignano, possesses sO many. ‘ s 
[In looking over the list of podestas < . : 
officials, one is struck withthe number of ¢ t , ; . ‘ : a et 
family names—such as Doria, Spinola, Scot Tag: ) of ' t rs w— nin v that { , the top f 
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‘ i i sa barefoot, for 
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leone Lomellino, a fact which may interest pris s eighteen stalwart Mussulmans, who, ' morning we made our chairmen stop on a hill 
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from which we saw the town of Albenga in the 
midst of a delicious plain: this is a remarkable 
singularity on this coast, as all the other towns 
are on the rocky hillsides. At the foot of the 
hill is an immense fertile plain, surrounded 


by rocks and majestic mountains, some of 
which were covered with snow. The aridi 
ty of the rocks, the imposing aspect of 
the mountains, form a singular contrast 
to the smiling beauty of the plain; the 


meadows are covered with violets and lilies, the 
oleander wild ; all the fields are sur 
rounded by long arbors of vines through which 
you see verdure, flowers, and fruits enclosed by 
these light trellises, where every arch is orna- 
mented by graceful grape wreaths that sway 
with the slightest breeze. In this delighttul 
abode it seemed as if the earth were cultivated, 
not for the needs of man, but only for his plea 
sure. Everything one met was agreeable. We 
saw there real shepherdesses; ail the young 
girls were bare-headed, with a few flowers 
stuck in their hair on the left side. They are 
nearly all pretty, and especially remarkable 
for the elegance of their figure.” 


grows 





Unquestionably Mme, de Genlis, in spite of 
her affected prudishness, must 
personal attractions. Her papil, Louis Philippe, 
told Victor Hugo (although all Huyo’s state- 
ments must be taken with allowance) that when 


have had great 


he was stilla gawky youth he suddenly awoke 
to the fact that love for the first 
time, and with his governess. Madame 
that time interested in some one else, and 
sent the future King out of the room, telling 
him to fool of himself. 
pity ” (Hugo goes on) “that 


he was in 
was 


at 


Tis a 
had 


taught him so many useful and useless things, 


not make a 


when she 
she would not explain the meaning of the verb 
Love.” She was certainly right if the celebrat 
ed Pamela were her daughter and the sister of 
Mime. de tells 
story to show that her adopted daughter Pame 
pa- 
rentage, introduced into the Palais Royal mere- 


Louis Philippe. Genlis a long 


la was really a little English girl of low 
ly for the sake of giving the Orleans children a 
chance of practising their English. But Moore, 
in his ‘ Life of Lord Edward Fitgerald,’ writ 
ten from family papers, says positively that 
the Duke of Or- 
leans (Egalite) and of Mme. de Genlis, and her 


Pamela was the daughter of 


descendants all seem to admit it and to be proud 
of it. 

After Lord Edward Fitzgerald's death in the 
Irish insurrection of 1708, Pamela married Mr, 
Pitcairn, a Scotchman by birth, who generaily 
New York, and was for some time 
Whether Pa- 


y 


mela ever came to America it is hard to say at 


resided in 


American Consul at Hamburg. 
this distance, but there is a bit of family histo 
ry which interests many other people than the 
author of ‘A Girls Life Eighty Years Ago,’ 
Pitcairn once, at theatre in New York, in 
jesting with a young lady, having asked what 


a 


he should bring her on his next visit, she an- 


The Nation. 


at the Sunday organ recitals, held at the Pa- 
lace, is not an audience of genuine workmen. 
Permit me to say that the whole of the audience 
on Sunday morning, almost without exception, 


consists of genuine workmen. Your writer, 


‘*N. N.,” judged by the dress, which he thought 
to be that of clerks and shopkeepers. The 


better class of workingmen, as a fact, dress in 
London as well as the clerks and shopkeepers. 
The men in corduroys, whom ‘* N. N.” found 
outside, are not the sort of men for whom the 
Palace is designed. They are the lower class, 
bars and drink all 
The respectable workman puts 


the men who hang about 
their wages, 
on his corduroys and ties a handkerchief round 
his neck on week days. On Sundays he goes in 
broadcloth and white collar.—I remain, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 
WALTER BESANT. 
HAMPTON, LONDON, June 16, 1888, 


MAINE POLITICS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In your issue of this week are some 
statements regarding the Republican nominee, 
Hon. E. C. Burleigh, and Maine politics which 
should not pass unprotested. The writer of 
this has no sympathy with the Machine or ma- 
chine politics. Mr. Burleigh was not the choice 
of the Ring, and was not brought forward by 
it. Of the sixteen members of the State Com- 
mittee—one for each county—Mr. Burleigh had 
the support of only two. Gov. Marble is an ac- 
cidental Governor, and but for this would never 
have been brought forward as a candidate. He 
is, moreover, seventy years old, and has always 
been an active politician and chronic office- 
holder, To suppose any ring could pack a con- 
vention of 1,448 delegates from more than five 
hundred cities, towns, and plantations, with 
three active candidates in the field, is absurd. 
The delegates from Mr. Burleigh’s own city 
Of the 
1,638 votes cast in the Convention, Gov. Marble 
received 190, Mr. Cleaves 473, Mr. Burleigh 
775, Mr. Burleigh’s plurality over Mr. Cleaves 
302, over Gov, Marble 585, In his own county, 
whose delegation numbered 151, Gov. Marble 
received 6 (one of them being a proxy delegate, 
who, after being overwhelmingly defeated in 
his own city, went as proxy for a plantation 
which cast only 5 Republican votes at the last 
gubernatorial election), Mr. Cleaves 18, and Mr. 
Burleigh 107. 

I think I have given you figures enough to 
show that he is the people’s candidate. The 
question of his eligibility was fully discussed 
before the Convention as well as at it, where 
Judge Symonds made a lengthy plea against it. 


were elected without an opposing vote. 





swered, ** A Scotch busband.” The 


brought and was married, and years later, when 


mah was 


rat Canandaigua, Louis 


they were quietiy living 
Philippe and his two brothers arrived on horse- 
back from Niagara with letters of introduction, 
and asked for hospitality. It was ona Sunday, 
The princes were in rags, and the larder of the 
it 


neighbor's 


family was so empty that was necessary to 


send to the nearest in order to bor 
row sufficient, not eat, but to wear. 


E. S. 


only to 


Y > > A 
Correspondence. 
THE PEOPLE'S PALACE. 
To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Str: I have just seen a paper in the Nation 
of April 26 Will 
you allow me to point out a grave mistake 


on the * People’s Palace.” 


made by the author ? Hesays that the audience 


As to the articles in the Waterville Mail and 
Portland Press, if you had known the wiiters, I 
am sure you would have attached little weight 
tothem. For many years I have been a reader 
of your paper, which I deem the fairest of any 
I have ever read, and I think I know your idea 
of political machines; and I can and do most 


emphatically say Mr. Burleigh is not the can- 
didate of the Machine.— Yours, Hi. 
AvausTa, ME. 


June 23, 1888. 


A SUGGESTION, 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Now that the issue of the taxation of 


raw materials and necessaries of life seems to 
be fairly well defined between the two great 
political parties, would it not be well to make 
the exact figures and percentages of the tax 
upon a few of such articles a matter of common 
knowledge with the people ¢ 
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kets, clothing, sugar, salt, lumber, iron, lead, 
copper, ete., together with a statement of the 
amount of the surplus, kept in type and promi- 
nently displayed in the newspapers, and in 
posters at the corners and cross-roads through- 
out the country, would be a quiet and effective 
argument that would pay in the long run, even 
should it become necessary to curcail the ex 


pense of club uniforms, pyrotechnics, and 
brass bands.— Very respectfully yours, 
GEORGE B, UrHam 


Boston, June 23, 1888. 


Notes. 


THE new volume of the ‘‘ Chandos Classics” 
of Frederick Warne & Co. will be ‘Selected 
Essays fromthe Tatler, with an introductory 
essay and notes by Alex. Charles Ewald. 

A ‘Manual of Astronomy,’ by Prof. C. A. 
Young of Princeton, is announced by Ginn & 
Co. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, have in press ‘ Mexi 
co, Picturesque, Political, Progressive,’ by Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Blake and Mrs. Margaret F. 
Sullivan; and ‘ Methods and Aids in Teaching 
Geography,’ by Chas. F. King. 

An addition to the literature of Chautauqua 
comes to us in the account of the Nebraska 
Summer Assembly at Crete, by Anna FE. Hahn 
(Boston: Congregational Sunday School 
Publishing Society). It is cast partly in the 
form of a story, the experiences of a family 
during their attendance: but it contains speci 
mens of the lectures given, and notes of the 
ordinary proceedings, The moral 
effects of the work, as a kind of sociable camp- 
of the 
minor advantages in this case was that the 
daughter accidentally long-lost 
lover, whom she had left in the East; but gene- 
rally the story is a mere blind for good words 
for Chautauqua circles, Crete College, the 
Youth’s Companion, and various eminent or 


and 


various 


meeting, are most brought out. One 


met with a 


obscure orators, among whom we notice Mr. 
Thurston of the Chicago Convention. From 
the extracts here given from his address on 
Grant, one sees that his ‘‘ eloquence ” is some 
thing of which he has a stock always on hand. 

Another series of ‘ Books that have Helped 
Me’ papers, from the Forum, has been brought 
out by D. Appleton & Co. 
nearly all from prominent persons, and serve 
the usual purpose of letting the world know 
how the writers began life, with more or less 
of circumstance and local color. 

We praised last year ‘The Musical Year 
Book of the United States’ (Boston, 152 Tre 
mont Street: G. H. Wilson), and the new issue 
for the musical season of 1887-88 is now before 
us. The excessive attention formerly given to 
Boston as compared with New York has been 
measurably overcome. But Mr. Wilson pre- 
fers not to compete with Mr. Krehbiel’s ‘ Re 
view of the New York Musical Season,’ to 
which he refers his readers for further par 


The confessions are 


ticulars. First performances are indicated in 
this record of programmes, and especially 


valuable is the index of titles, under the com- 
and 
with each other, each filling rather more than 
a page of the index, 

The second part of vol. i of Mr. Henry F. 
Waters’s ‘ Genealogical Gleanings in England’ 
has been published in Boston by the New Eng 
land Historic Genealogical Society. To the 
later ‘Gleanings’ are prefixed the introduc- 
tory notes which accompanied them in the 
Register, where they originally appeared, and 


posers’ names, Beethoven Wagner vie 





A brief tabulation of the tax on wool, blan- 


were commented on by us from time to time, 
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view of his mother’s home and facsimile of } shed poems left by Victor Huge amor his ind aut 


autograph adorn the volume. But the x inuscripts, for put ation byw his liter i } I 
of persons shows the extraordinarily wide s @ | OX tors. The poems are of all the periods of | str 


of Mr. Waters’s explorations, and should at his poetie life, and are written in his customar Every ‘ 





tract to his support a great many adherents nanner:; but, as might be expected, when itis | G in translat 

Every one, In short, inclined to speculate and nsidered that they were rejected by t > 

inquire about his English connections must | thor from his previous collections durit nian writers, w I t 
hereafter turn first of all to these ‘Gleanings.’ | lifetime, they are generally not of a quality t t Thies ¢ 

An index of places is added, and has a peculiar idd to his reputation ber s \ 

value on the English side as preserving the Among the late publications of Hachette & l it 

names of localities now either lost or forgot ( Ss a Volume with t ttractive t pres t 

ten. * Points obscurs et nouveaux de la vie de Pier: i » HH is f 


In line with the foregoing is the Jidew I Corneille: Etude historique et eritiq ive c 
brary edited by W. P. W. Phillimore, Queen’s | piéces justificatives’? (Boston: Schoenhot hie ent. S 
College, Oxford, of which the sixth part has | auther, M. Francois Bouquet, published in iss I 


come to hand (London: Charles J. Clark This | ‘La Troupe de Moliére et les deux Corne d& | earh ul \ 


number unlocks Chancery proceedings in the | Rouen en 1658." 

time of Charles L., and Northamptonshire and Melix Alean has just published * Lav tur I t ’ 
Rutland wills of the period 1510-1652. Reference 1745-1004) @apres sa correspondance, ses mat rot ta tics 

has thus far been made to more than 10,000 wills, | serits,ses papiers de famille et daut loeu \ 

and upwards of 35.600 names occur in the por ments ineédits, by Edouard Grimaux “ les 


tion of the Signet indexes already printed, A book w h may prove to be very inte t Ru This 


while more than 16.000 references have been j was announced by Cl irpentier for pul i I t 1M 
already made to the Royalist Composition | tion June 4. It is * Le Journal de Stend 


Papers. An entirely new index to Sussex wills | n 
a2 





is in active preparation, and will pro 





clude a series of marriage licenses. In short The third volume of the * Mer res du ! i ! 
this country as well as in Engh 

** Klocution and Oratory” is the subjeet of Boston: Schoenhof 
the second number of the Bibliogr roa 
Reference List (Butfalo, N. Y.: Moulton, Wen session of the Sobranve appropriating 60,0 set 5 


borne & Co.). franes for literary and scientit works, t 





In No. 45 of the Proceedings of the U. 8. | Bulgarian Government has drawn up res tou tt 
Naval Institute (Annapolis), occurs the second | tions forthe study of iiterature and history . nt t : 
and concluding portion of Notes from the | It is proposed to give a reward to all persot ut 
Journal of Lieut. T. A. M. Craven, U.S.S who | | 
Dale, Pacific Squadron, 1546-49. These throw | rary documents of value, as well as those w 
some light on the history of that period of con- | send copies of popular songs, proverbs, riddl s 
quest and annexation, and on the state of the | ete., hitherto unpublished, or descriptions of | most : | 


havy, and are readable also for their pictures ages and customs. These will be published | t 


of places now transformed by the Anglo-Saxo1 ina lection edited by the Minister of Pu radiates this s ’ t 
settlement of California. Instruction \ssistan WW ilso be grant. t t : 
The photogravure after Mr. Thornycroft’s | to the publication of literary and = s t n ow 
“Mower” is the leading pictorial feature of | works in Bulgariat ind of works wr 
the June Portfolio (Macmillan Mr. Walter | foreign languages nt itely t tot ‘ 
Armstrong furnishes the accompanying text, | bistory and literature of the ntry Anothe i SeTIES 
which is devoid of fulsome praise, so far as this | regulation provides that all antiq ts 1 s with t uit i 
statuary is concerned, and, for the rest, givesa | discovered in Bulga to the Stat l ‘ > ‘ 


glance at the progress of the art of sculpture | is forbidden to make excavations and seat sis 
in England since Banks and Flaxman for antiquities without of al permiss mast portant ‘ . 

There has probably never been a period in the | pain of contiscation of a jects found. Ther t s fact t bckst 
history of printing when more experiments in | is the same penalty f attempting t x t | Valley , ( 
bock-making were ventured upon than the pre- | antiquities without permission. If, wevel man, Sl x : syst that ha ‘ 
sent; and there is no country where these experi antiquities are scovered a jent yor after i t re \ t s in that 
ments are more abundant and, in the main, | due permission obtained, their valu Ss est ist t wit re 1} t fea 
more successful than France. One of the latest | mated; one-third is ven to the finder nd j tut ft ment-ow shiy t arbi 
is * Le Rosier de Madame Husson,’ by M. Guy | one-third to the ow: f th and on w ! trary and practically 
de Maupassant (Paris: Quantin; New York they are found superintendents t ee It isan 
F. W. Christern). M. de Maupassant is a mas The ‘Etvmolozicum Magnu Romania r ler but less devel / town of 





terly writer of short stories; but this is not one | Dictionary of t histor and popular lar Pu in that ay ars in her pag ind its 
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success, but in my judgment the sanitary and 
moral influences are bad.” The number con 


tains no poetry. 


Green’s ‘ Short History of the English Peo- 
ple’ seems to belie its name when expanded 
into two octavo volumes and styled * Histoire 
du Peuple Anglais’ (Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit & 
Cie.). The translation has been made by M. 
Auguste Monod upon the text of 1882, but with 
the benefit (at least for corrections of errors) 
of the revision lately published by the histo- 
rian’s widow in asingle compact volume. It is 
a not slavish translation, and occasionally re- 
trenchment has been employed in the case of 
The maps have 
not been reproduced, on the ground of their 
insufliciency—a just censure, but it would have 
been natural to provide better, especially in 
The table of con- 
tents has been bettered, the index has been 
reduced to one of proper names; yet here again 
there was a good opportunity to improve on the 


repetitions or contradictions. 


view of a foreign audience. 


original. A welcome addition is an introduc- 
tion, of about twenty pages, from the pen of 
M. Gabriel Monod, 
career is infused with the warmth of personal 
M. Monod pays 
a high tribute to Green’s impartiality, but 
offers some criticism, whose weight will be 


Its sketch of the author’s 


acquaintance and admiration. 


generally acknowledged, on behalf of Conti- 
nental countries as against the overpraise 
of England’s world-wide influence ; and he 
coneludes with a careful parallel between 
the course of monarchy and political free- 
dom in England and in France, with its 
M. Monod hopes that 
the emancipation of his own country from 
centralization will vet be witnessed, and that 
the traditional feud between France and Eng- 


instructive antitheses, 


land will die out, while he regrets the evi- 
dences of repugnance on the latter’s part to 
a closer understanding. The translation of 
Green must be of service in promoting the de 
sired international harmony, and is indeed a 
patriotic performance, The publishers have 
made a handsome work of it. 


The Historical Manuscripts Commission is 
doing admirable work in bringing to light many 
precious documents relating not merely to 
English, but likewise to American history. 
Besides the reports on the papers of the Mar- 
quis of Landsdowne relating to colonial affairs 
during the years 1766-1783 (Fifth Report, 176), 
those of the Duke of Manchester relating to 
the colonization of Virginia (Eighth Report, 
IS81), and those of the Marquess Townshend 
concerning the history of Carolina, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, and other parts of America, in 
the first half of the eighteenth century (Elev- 
enth Report, App. iv., 1887),we now have a 
report on the manuscripts of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, which are very valuable for the study 
of American colonial history during the event 
ful years 1765-1779 (Eleventh Report, App. v., 
ISSS, pp. 331-423), The second Earl of Dartmouth 
was Secretary for the Colonial Department from 
August, 1772, until November, 1775. His chief 
correspondents, abstracts of whose letters are 
given in this report, were, at first, Gov. Hutch- 
inson of Boston, and Joseph Reed, the latter 
writing from Philadelphia. When the war for 
independence began, Gens. Gage and Howe, 
Admiral Graves, Govs, Carleton and Went- 
worth, Franklin, John Wesley, Lord North, 
and others are among the writers. We can 
here giveonly a few of the many instructive 
comments on the state of public affairs which 
these letters contain. Gov. Tryon, writing to 
the Earl of Dartmouth from New York, May 5, 
1773, says: ** His Majesty’s instruction and his 
Majesty's interests are not at all times one and 
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the same thing, and he who in America follows 
implicitly the letter of the instructions will 
not best serve the King ” (p. 336). Joseph Reed 
to the Earl of Dartmouth, September 25, 1774: 
*“ No King ever had more loyal subjects, or any 
country more affectionate Colonists, than the 
I, who am but a young man, 
well remember the former to be always spoken 
of with a respect approaching admiration, , . 
{but] unless some plan of accommodation can 
be speedily formed, the affection of the Colo- 
nies will be irrecoverably lost. . . . What 
seemed a little time since a spark which, with 
prudence and wisdom, might have been extin- 
guished, is now a flame that threatens ruin to 
both parent and child ” (p. 362), The same cor- 
respondent writes, February 14, 1775: ‘ Not- 
withstanding all which has passed, much re- 
mains of that old affection to the parent State 
which distinguished our happier days, {so} that 
a contest with her is regarded as the greatest 
possible evil, next to the loss of what we esteem 
our rights, There is scarcely a man in 
this country, my Lord, in or out of office, not 
of immediate appointment from England, who 
does not oppose taxation by the British Parlia- 
ment” (p, 375), 


Americans were, 


—One of the most interesting letters of the 
whole collection is that sent by John Wesley 
‘*In the way to Dublin,” June 14, 1775, to the 
Earl of Dartmouth, protesting against the 
American war: 

‘* All my prejudices,” he says, ‘‘are against 
the Americans, for 1 am a High Churchman, 
the son of a High Churchman, bred up from 
my childhood in the highest notions of passive 
obedience and non resistance; and yet, 1n spite 
of all my rooted prejudice, | cannot avoid 
thinking (if I think at all) that an oppressed 
people asked for nothing more than their legal 
rights, and that in the most modest and inof- 
fensive manner which the nature of the thing 
would allow. But waiving this, waiving all 
considerations of right and wrong, I ask, is it 
common sense to use force towards the Ameri- 
cans? , They are divided among them- 
selves’ So you are informed by various let- 
ters and memorials. So I doubt not was poor 
Rehoboam informed concerning the ten tribes, 
So (nearer our times) was Philip informed con- 
cerning the people of the Netherlands! No, 
my lord, they are terribly united: not in the 
Province of New England only, but down as 
low as the Jerseys and Pennsylvania, the bulk 
of the people are so united that to speak a word 
in favor of the present English measures would 
almost endanger a man’s life.” 


He then discusses the dangers of an attack 
from abroad on Ireland while English resources 
are engaged in America: 


‘* But we have our militia, our valiant, disci- 
plined militia; these will effectually oppose 
them. Give me leave, my lord, to relate a lit- 
tle circumstance of which one then on the spot 
informed me. In 1716 a large body of militia 
were marching towards Preston against the 
rebels, In a wood which they were marching 
by a boy happened to discharge his fowling- 
piece, The soldiers gave [up] all for lost, and 
by common consent threw down their arms and 
ran for life. So much dependence is to be 
placed on our valorous militia !” 


Mr. Wesley then draws a parallel between the 
time at which he is writing and the years 140- 
1650—the dearness of provisions, the depression 
of trade, and the hatred of the poor for the 


rich all being similar. He concludes thus: 


‘“Upon the whole I am really sometimes 
afraid that this ‘evil is of the Lord.” When I 
consider (to say nothing of ten thousand other 
vices shocking to human nature) the astonish- 
ing luxury of the rich and the profaneness of 
rich and poor, I doubt whether general disso- 
luteness of manners does not demand a general 
visitation. Perhaps the decree has already 
gone forth from the Governor of the world. 
. ss But we Englishmen are too wise to ac- 
knowledge that God has anything to doin the 
world! Otherwise should we not seek him by 
fasting and prayer before He lets the lifted 
thunder drop‘ O, my lord, if your lordship 
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can do anything, let it not be wanting! For 
Grod’s sake, for the sake of the King, of the na 
tion, of your lovely family, remember Reho 
boam! Remember Philip the Second! Re 
member King Charles the First! I am, with 
true regard, my lord, your lordship’s obedient 
servant, John Wesley” (p. 570). 

—The Hungarian Academy of Sciences held 
its annual public meeting at Budapest on 
May 6, at which it elected as active member 
Mr. Benjamin Kallay, the Austro-Hungarian 
Finance Minister, and the author of a history 
of Servia; as honorary members, Mr. Tisza, 
the Hungarian Premier, and Count Julius An- 
drdssy, and the Archduke Joseph—the two 
first simply for honors, the Archduke net only 
for his gypsy grammar, but for his botanical 
works; as foreign members, Mr. E. T. Atkin- 
son, President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and MM. Ilminsky and Radloff, distinguished 
Russian Oriental scholars. During the last 
year the Academy has published thirty volumes 
and fifty-six memoirs, and has given subven- 
tions to twelve scientific reviews and four sci- 
entific publications. Its revenues in 18S7 
amounted to $07,618, and its expenses to 361,557, 
Its whole property amounts to nearly a million. 
Since its foundation in 1831, the Academy has 
spent more than $2,000,000, four-fifths of which 
have been voluntary gifts of private persons, 
only $224,000 having been contributed by the 
State; while during the absolutist period pri- 
vate gifts were forbidden by the Austrian 
Government. The Academy offers, during the 
next three years, thirty-one different prizes, 
chiefly relating to Hungarian history and lite- 
rature, but two of which may be of interest to 
Hungarians established in America—a prize of 
100 ducats on alcoholism, its consequences and 
its remedies, and one of 500 florins on the ques- 
tion of legal tender and the premium on gold 
and silver in America. 


—The May Proceedings of the Royal Geogra 
phical Society opens with an interesting ac- 
count of Suanetia, a district of the Central 
Caucasus, by Mr. D. W. Freshfield. The in- 
habitants, numbering about 12,000, have pre 
served their separate national identity since 
the time of the Emperor Augustus, and ‘ may 
They 
were converted to Christianity before the tenth 
century, and the country is still covereal with 
small stone churches and chapels, ‘ dating 
probably from the eleventh and twelfth cen 
turies.” But these have been closed, being 


fairly be described as reverted pagans.” 


used principally as treasure-houses, and con- 
taining chests in which are ‘the sacred books 
and images, some of them beautiful works of 
art, Persian silks, strange three-sided pieces of 
wood carved with old Georgian inscriptions 
flint-headed spears and arrows,” among other 
things. The priests have disappeared, and 
their place is taken ‘‘ by an hereditary class of 
Jocal elders, who superintended tke funeral 
feasts and sacrifices.” This latter ceremony is 
thus described by Prof. Kovalevsky: *t One of 
the nearest relations of the deceased follows the 
body to the grave, leading by the horns a fat 
ox. Immediately after the burial the ox is 
killed, and the heart and liver are placed on a 
wooden platter. This is taken by one of the 
local elders (who are not consecrated or in any 
way recognized as priests by the (Georgian 
Church), who lifts up the plate, using at the 
same time the following words; ‘O God, accept 
this our sacrifice.” They are said to worship 
the heavenly bodies, and some of Mr. Fresh- 
field’s porters appeared to pray to and praise 
the sun directly. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper before the So- 
ciety, Prof. Bryce, M.P., said that it was a “‘re- 
markable and almost unique fact” that ‘a 


aes. 
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that the effect Mr. 
Tourgée writes vigorously, and, if one may say 
it, with abandon. He is not afraid to tacklea 
page or two of fine writing nor a harrowing 
But he fails to select 
and arrange his materials to a 


is quite unsatisfactory. 


situation now and then. 
good enough ad- 
vantage to secure an effective and uniform re- 
sult. 

But for a novel that is quite without a re- 
deeming feature one is recommended to ‘ The 
World’s Verdict.’ It is unnatural, confused, 
and amateurish to the last degree. The scene 
is laid in Paris, and shifts to Nice; the charac- 
Americans and otherwise,” and the 
story, if placed at all, is to be classed as ‘ in- 
ternational ”- 
epithet to apply to a piece of work so unim 


a 


ters are 
though that seems a very heavy 


pressive and lacking in promise, 

Mr. Julian Ha-vthorne is treading close on 
the heels of other writers of detective stories, 
both in the popularity and in the volume of his 
The books that 
his pen and the diary of Inspector Byrnes are 


productions, have come from 
not distinguished as much from the common 
bank-robbery and mysterious-murder cases as 
the reputations of the two men would lead one 
to expect. ‘The American Penman,’ indeed, 
is almost a complete disappointment. Perhaps 
even in detective stories ingenuity alone is bet 
ter than half facts and half fancies. 

*Mona’s Cnoice’ and ‘A Life Interest’ show 
the facility with which Mrs. Alexander can 
write a three-volume novel about nothing in 
particuiar and a good many things in general. 
They are chiefly remarkable for this, and for 
the astonishingly hazardous way in which the 
writer will plunge her stereotyped heroines into 
unheard-of difficulties and complications, and 
the providential avenues which always open 


for their escape. It is impossible for one 
who writes so much to avoid repetitions, both 
of characters and situations as well as of 
tricks of style and diction. Mrs. Alexander 


is far from doing so; but she succeeds on the 
whole in giving enough color and individuality 
to her works to enable one to recall the main 
points of a story from its title without too 
much of an effort. 

When a man deliberately says that he pre- 
fers the insipid little crab-apple to the fine- 
flavored and fully developed pippin, it is tole- 
rably safe to conclude either that he is devoid 
of taste or that he enjoys opposing the gene 
ral opinions of mankind from what is called 
And a 


conclusion must be reached 


somewhat similar 
in regard to the 
reader who deliberately prefers the short sto- 
ry, Which must necessarily depend for its in- 
terest almost entirely on incident, to the full- 
fledged novel, in which the author has space 


‘* pure cussedness.” 


and opportunity to elaborate those psycholo 
gical studies which have made certain novels 
memorable Nor the 
writer who has in times past shown abundant 
capacity for dealing with all the subtleties of 
the novel of character, be regarded as blame- 


great and books, can 


less when he voluntarily abandons that high 
er plane, and seeks the easier successes that 
attend the novel of incident. 

On a certain well-known occasion the **Thun 
derer” fell foul of Thackeray because he had 
written the ‘ Kickleburys on the Rhine.’ The 
criticism was badly worded and in bad taste, 
and the irritated author was consequently ena- 
bled to make a telling reply; but, nevertheless, 
What he 
intended to say was, that the man who had 
written ‘Vanity Fair’ to 
wasted his time and his brains on the ‘ Kickle- 


the critic was, in the main, right. 


ought not have 
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high level, they owe it to themselves and to 
their reputation to avoid anything that may 
tempt them to 
** Seek baser plaudits and a meaner prize.”’ 

And, inasmuch as Mr. Hardy has reached the 
front rank of living novelists by reason of his 
command of language and his ability to de- 
lineate the fine shades of character, it becomes 
asolemn duty to protest against his wasting 
his time on ‘ Wessex Tales.’ This protest hav- 
ing been entered, all that remains to be said is, 
that the tales are well told, that they are full 
of delightful pictures of rustic life in the west 
of England during the early part of the cén- 
tury, and that they will aid the reader who is 
satisfied with incidents, ‘strange, lively and 
commonplace,” to pass a pleasant evening. 

‘A Castle in the Air,’ though the history of a 
lawsuit, might be called a military novel be- 
cause of a certain soldierly directness in narra- 
tion, and of the bristling march of incidents 
which, wholly without comment, make up the 
story. It reads asif one in boots and saddle, 
weary of life as portrayed in the modern novel, 
its complexities, subtleties, and analyses, its 
love and its tea-tables, had dashed off bis facts 
and written his finis and pursued his ride, like 
a well-conducted person, The result is, a col- 
lection of more or less interesting legal inci- 
dents of which, unfortunately, the more enter- 
taining come first, a quite irrelevant collection 
of details relating to a ghost and a bundle of 
papers, the recital of a vast amount of plotting 
and cheating—a story unsatisfactory as a 
whole, but not without interest in parts, a style 
defaced by inaccuracies and provincialisms, 
but direct and crisp to the point of crackling. 
There is an approach to individuality in the 
persons and language of Sam and Mirandy, a 
blustering coward and a masterful young wo- 
man. Otherwise, the characters are mainly 
lay-figures draped in circumstantial evidence. 
The introduction of ghosts and sulphur into a 
novel written in the dust of law offices and tied 
up with red tape, has a curiously incongruous 
effect, and suggests a wonder whether the story 
may not have been the inspiration of a night- 
mare produced by reading the reports of a re- 
cent cause célébre. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Fawcett has lent his brain 
and pen to the cause of temperance, he is to be 
applauded; and inasmuch as made a 
repetitious and dreary novel, he is to be for- 
Some day, perhaps, the novel will be 
written which shall do for temperance what 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ did for anti-slavery, 
what ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ did for the cause of 
kindness. Perhaps, till Fiction has set her 
mighty engine in motion, Philanthropy will 
lack her best ally. All honor to Mr. Fawcett 
for the attempt, failurethoughitis. His story, 
to begin with, is tiresome where it should be 
terrible, and mincing where it should be pas- 


he has 


given. 


sionate. His characters are wooden, his atmos- 
phere too laboriously that of the Elite Directo- 
ry, his style cursed with adverbs, pompous and 
To call it an empty book would be to 
deny its authorship, as well as to question its 
ability or its strength in parts. That it will 
help the cause it pleads is unfortunately im- 
probable ; that it will be widely read for its 
interest as a work of fiction is, we should sup- 


viscid. 


pose, impossible. 

In ‘John Ward, Preacher,’ the author has 
given a picture of that rara avis, a logical 
Calvinist. Any real Calvinist is at this hour 
rare; one who accepts the full consequences of 
his faith always has been. John Ward believed 
in the damnation of the heathen, and more, in 





burys.’ To no human beings does ‘* noblesse 


to the au 


oblige ” 


apply with so much-force as 


Having once 


ther and the artist. 





the damnation of all whodisbelieved in damna- 


tion--—-of all who, to quote one of his elders, 
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professedly the belief of thousands to-day, yet 
who eat, drink, and are merry. John Ward 
believed, suffered, crucified himself, and fell a 
martyr to his faith at his own hands, in a 
fashion logical, but hardly naturat. One must 
admire the sublime acquiescence and loyalty of 
his wife; yet, in following her course, it is im 
possible not to feel that the alloy of a little 
natural self-assertion furnishes a nedessary 
working quality in the imperfect affairs of bu- 
manity, and that Helen Ward was nearly as 
great a foe to domestic peace from one ex 
treme, as were, from the other, Psyche and 
Elsa of Brabant. John Ward’s concerns, how- 
ever, are not the only, perhaps not the main, 
interest of the book. The village of Ashurst 
supplies some charming scenes of country life, 
drawn with the tender grace and quaintiness in 
which the poet of ‘The Old Garden’? dipped an 
earlier pen. Dr, Howe’s figure is an especially 
individual one. He is the genial rector of the 
village, whose theology is whelly perfunctory, 
whose kindness of heart is wholly real. It is as 
impossible not to be fond of him as it is to feel 
that in any crisis he would prove a stronghold. 
Mammon has no temptations tor him, bat com- 
in situations where common 
About 
the village spinsters and the elderly village 
bachelor, and the loves and rivalries and in- 
completed lives of Ashurst, hangs an old-time 


mon sense has, 
sense is a blunder, or at least a crime, 


fragrance, as of a grandmother's rose-jar; but 
only a modern novelist (or a Greek poet) could 
have stated and left unsolved so many ques- 
tions touching on tragedy. 


RECENT PHILOSOPHY. 


The Sensualistie Philosophy of the Nineteenth 


Century. By Robert T. Dabney, D.D., 
LL.D. Svo, pp. 415. A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co, 


Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. Svo, pp. 419. 
A, C. Armstrong & Son. 1588. 

The Ethic of Free Thought. 
M.A. &vo, pp. 446. London: 
win. 1888, 

The Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind, 
By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. vo, pp. 
176, 


Dr. DABNEY does not embody the characteris- 


By 


By Karl Pearson, 
T. Fisher Un- 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
tics we require of a philosopher. He seems to 
have begun life with certain conceptions, per 
haps obtained from the Westminster Cate- 
chism, which he bas apparently resolved never 
to modify. No of will 
move him, and he decides the merits of a doc- 


discoveries science 
trine solely by its consequences to some precon- 
ceived conviction which had been adopted only 
upon authority. He has two pigeonholes for 
all philosophers—one for the ‘*sensnalistic ” 
The sensual 


? 


and the other for the ‘‘ a priori.” 
istic school is the object of the most irrecon- 
Locke 
held responsible for all the philosophig heresies 
that have come into the world since his time; 
and Spencer, Huxley, Darwin, Mill, Bain, and 
this school generally are refuted by proving 
them disciples of Locke, and tben triumphant 


cilable animosity—est delendwn, is 


ly repeating the old platitudes against his sys 
tem. The author has a mortal antipathy toany 
man who lays stress upon sensations., The de- 
fence of his own position is very much as if he 
had been born to know things without) any sen 
sational experience at all. In distinguishing 
between sensations and intelligence, he does 
not realize that he is dealing with abstractions. 
If he had read Green’s * Introduction fo Hume,’ 
or Was at all acquainted with modern psycho 





were not “ grounded on hell.” This is also 


logy, he would net have committed such a mis- 
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take. But he discusses the problem as if intel- | and attempts to throw 

lectual activities were as independent of the | ing questions the day 
sensible as visual is independent of tactual ex- | upon ethics, but a set 

perience, Hence his persistent anathemas | general « witl 
against every real or apparent approach to | problems. It is interest 
Lockian doctrine. ind, perhaps, impert 

Now, we have no admiration for that phil Which the author aft 

sophy. But we think it time to stop making a | ter of the ‘Christian v 
bugbear of it, and to allow its unfortunate au- | the preface L set out 
thor some relief from assault. The issues of | that the mission of Fre 
life or death for present thought are hardly in- | to batter down old faith 
volved in the mould of two centuries. Philo- | ago effectively aecomplis 
sophers are no longer seriously alarmed by ready to puta railing row 
attacks upon ** innate ideas.” Kanthas taught | may be preserved from 


them that there is no necessary antithesis be as a landmark 
tween ‘empiricism ” and ‘a-priorism,” and | notice the i 

they have begun to settle down at the problems | his « eption 
of the present and the future, with no disposi be the mystic 


tion to accept the verdict of the past as final 
But the work under notice has the appearance 
of opposing every advance of the last hundred 
years merely because the author cannot recon 
cile the results of progress with the conceptions 


of his childhood. It can find circulation and 











support only among those who want somethi than i isl is tl 
to quote in favor of doctrines they are unwill | The book is worth our 1 
ing to modify. The discussion of Positivism | dication of tend sw 
and Evolution is much after the style of the | foree. and which all s 
newspaper assaults upon them when they first | have to reckon with in 
appeared—much more characterized by pas- | our beliefs. It is a litt 
sion than by reason. Of course in a book of | a want of unity that 
11) pages some true things ought to be said work Besides. tl S 
and many sharp things are said. But they are | metaphysical speculat 
as generally irrelevant as their spirit is pre of the universe thar 
voking, and hence they convert nobody. We | who is going to discu 
maintain that philosophy is nothing uniess it ems. 
makes men candid and reasonable, | The chapter on Lut 
We are glad to remark a complete contrast | man, and holds him uy 
with the foregoing in the work of Dr. Stucken- | but Mr. Pearsor not 
berg It must command the respect of all | usual with admirers 
schools of thought. It is not a philosophy, nor | discussions of most valu 
a psychology, nor a book to defend any particu logy in Part third of t 
lar system of metaphysics. It is simply what the moral basis of s 
it purports to be, an “introduction” to the socia 
subject. In this respect it supplies for teacher | 1 g of 
and student alikea much-felt want. The prob- | ects 
lems and relations of philosophy are clearly | by J 
analyzed and set out before the student, so that | ade ve 
he may gain some familiarity with its ques | tained that tl social 
tions without having to plod through too many | ence f woman. by 
original systems or their history But the tivities of r life s 
most commendable feature of all is the truth- | those of man, will prod 
loving spirit of the author, and his re the cl 
to encourage justice to theories which tt 
not accept. He does not conceal from |] f st 
or from the student, that there are questi pr 
be considered which may issue in very erations al 
modifying the views we have inherited 1 tl 
tradition, ar ur 
Wehave no space to say much of the tents | scholarly man s 
of the ‘Introduction.”. There are four chay } and ] s rs1 
ters which discuss in their order the Theory of | su su ts ‘ 
Knowledge, or Noetics, Metaphysics, Esthetics, | informatior & 
and Ethics. In that on noetics there are s 1 e1 
interesting and even important remarks | st W ! 
on the relation of evolution to the quest 1 met n t 
about the origin and the nature and validit: S} 
of knowledge. The chapter on ethics is per Mr. Pears r 
haps the ablest in the work, and may have | discuss practica 
been made so by the commanding interest | trines of pt s 
which the present age is showing in that sub- | ar thica s x 
ject. The relation between utilitarianism a upon f1 s 
the imperative ‘tought’ of Kantian fame is |S . 
admirably adjusted, so that the student can | and we meet ag il 
approach the ject with Ba s max Ss | seems ‘ 
a motto: ‘* Read neither to cont t and 
fute, nor to believe and take for granted, but : 
to weigh and consider.” The bibliogray . 
and list of subjects for ‘‘ reflection,” a ; ; 
to each chapter, are very valuable 2 
The ‘Ethie of Free Thought’ is cot oes 
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essential data are usually the hardest to ob- 
tain. 

As to the missionary work and influence in 
Polynesia, Mr. Featherman takes a view which 
is undoubtedly correct, namely, that while the 
introduction of Christianity among the Poly- 
nesians was a well-intended work, and usually 
sincere on the part of the missionaries, if not 
on that of the Boards, none the less it has been 
a potent factor in the disintegration of the 
The Easter Islanders, for in- 
stance, are now reduced to 150 in number, and 
are great thieves, but they ‘‘ are most adroit in 
making the sign of the cross in the orthodox 
These natives, like other Polynesians, 
have passively consented to accept the creed 
which the missionaries profess, 

The chapter upon the Hawaiians is full and ex- 
cellent, though it is marred, like the rest of the 
book, by innumerable typographical errors in 
the Polynesian words. The defect is inevitable 
in any work of this sort, unless the proofs are 
read by a Polynesian scholar. It is unfortunate 
that the publishers did not secure the services 
of Mr. Stephen Spencer of London in this task, 
one which he performed admirably for Judge 


Polynesian race. 


fashion.” 


Fornander’s work on ‘The Polynesian Race.’ 
Mr. Featherman cites—with approximate ac- 
curacy—the following curiosity of the Hawaiian 
language, one which could be easily matched in 
any other of the Polynesian dialects; it is a aen 
Kiai 
Literally translated, this 


tence composed entirely of vowels: ‘‘ 
oe iad ta e 00 ta,’ 
means, ‘ Speak to him now that he may learn.’ 

Should another edition of the book be called 
for, we would suggest more frequent references, 
in the shape of foot-notes, to Mr. Featherman’s 
varied sources of information, of which, we 
must not fail to add, he is himself an intelligent 


critic. 


Yankee Girls in Zulu Land. By Louise Ves 
celius-Sheldon. Illustrated by G, FE. 
after sketches from life by E. J. 
Worthington Co. Pp. 

THE brighter, sunnier side of life in 

Africa has rarely if ever been more charmingly 

described than in this little volume. It is life, 

also, in its most varied aspects, not simply as 


Gravy es, 
Austen. 
i, SVO. 


188s, pt | 


South 


seen in the older settlements of Cape Town and 
Port Elizabeth, but also in Kimberley and Pre 
toria, The young travellers visit an English 
man’s ranch, and they board at a Boer’s farm, 
and never appear to be more comfortable than 
when camping out on the desert plains of the 
Free State. 


ance, steamer, railway, coach, and ox-wagon, 


They use every mode of convey 


and show a very decided preference for the 
wagon, The object of these extensive wander- 
ings is health—one of the three ladies being an 
invalid—and this is found in the dry and brac- 
It this 
leads the diarist of the 
so enthusiastically of the Trans- 


ing atmosphere of the Transvaal. 
which 


1s 
fact, possibly, 
party to write 
vaal, not only as the most interesting country 
which they visited, but also, ‘‘ with its unde 
veloped mineral wealth, its rich soil, the game 
which abounds there for the hunter, and, above 
all, with its glorious climate, the couutry of 
the future of South Africa.” If all 
were like Potchefstrom, there would probably 
this 


its towns 


be no dissent from opanion. This place 


was “like a large orchard, so 
fruit trees. 


abundant are the 


Every street is a boulevard of 


orange and peach trees, which here grow side 
The 


quinces, while everywhere may be 


by side. very hedgerows are figs and 


secn grape 


vines, lemons, shaddocks, and bananas. Be 
tween the sidewalk and the street is a well-kept 
grass plot, with a stream of clear water run 


ning in the midst of it.” Uur travellers’ expe- 





The Nation. 


rience of the health-giving qualities of the air 
of the uplands, especially when breathed from 
an ox-wagon, was not solitary. Among the 
passengers on the steamer which brought them 
to Africa ‘‘ were two brothers, and one was so 
ill that we never expected to see him again in 
this life,’ but he turns up at Bloemfontein, 
‘the picture of health, entirely owing, he said, 
to the wonderful effects of the climate” and 
six months in an Natal, with its 
singularly beautiful fine rolling, 
grassy plains, not unlike English downs, a 


Ox-wagon. 
coast and 
ge- 
nial land in which nearly everything seems to 
grow, was second only to the Transvaal in in- 
terest. At its capital, Pietermaritzburg, with 
its imposing public buildings and its lovely 
vine-clad villas surrounded by cactus hedges 
and camellia trees twenty feet high, with a 
theatre at which English operas are ‘as well 
mounted and sung” as in London, was found 
life than 
\frican town.” 


“much more social in 
other South 

With a stay of several months at this place 
ended the pleasant African life of our author 
and her sisters, and we close the book with as 
much reluctance as they finally turned their 
back upon the scenes amid which they had en- 
joyed so much. 


any 


It should not be presumed, 
however, that Miss (or Mrs.) Vescelius-Sheldon 
entirely ignores the disagreeable part of travel- 
in South Africa, the 
coach-rides, and the wretched fare at the way- 


ling long, wearisome 
side stopping-places, the terrific thunder-storins, 
the strangely oppressive loneliness, of which 
all travellers speak; these are all apparent 
again and again, but only as inevitable discom- 
forts to be made little of. The illustrations, 
apparently from drawings by one of the three 
‘Yankee 
with which recent French works have made us 
familiar), are admirably in harmony with the 
sprightly 


girls” 


(reproduced by the process 


narrative, being, at times, like that, 
fuli of humor, and, in the case of the Zulu in the 
The 
book, which is a very attractive specimen of 
typography, is disfigured by too many verbal 
errors, especially in the spelling of 


cactus bush, on page 272, unusually fine. 


proper 
It lacks also even the meagre table of 
contents which one expects to find in every 


bo« yk, 


names. 


An 
Dinamics. 
M.A. 

THIS is, in many respects, a remarkable book. 

It is, as Bishop Whately was fond of saving, 

‘paradoxical yet true,” that the work is full 
of novelties, yet contains little that is new. It 
is a treatise on Mechanies, taking that word in 
its widest signification, as including the whole 
theory of both motion and force. The work is 
elementary in so far as it does not assume the 


Elementary Treatise on Kinematies and 
By James Gordon Macgregor, 
Macmillan & Co. §vo, pp. xvi, 512. 


reader's knowledge of mathematies to extend 
beyond Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry: 
but one who has previously studied Analytical 
Geometry and the Caleulus will read the book 
with incomparably less labor than one who has 
not, 

Professor Maegregor does not use the word 
‘* Mechanics” at all, and, though his own work 
is the best possible evidence of the essential 
unity of the two subjects of which it treats, he 
suggests no other name in its place. Many 
modern writers on Mechanics, especially Eng- 
lish writers, have, more 


or less completely, 


| adopted the division of the science into two 


branches which treats of 
tion without reference to the 
it is produced; and 
the of force, 


adopts this distinction, but, for some reason 


‘* kinematics,” mo- 


forees by which 
which treats of 


Protessor Macgregor 


‘ kinetics,” 
action 
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which he does not explain, he retaing the old 
term ‘‘ Dynamics” in place of ‘‘ Kinetits.” For 
reasons which we have no space to explain, it 
would have been much better, if *‘ Kingmatics ” 
is adopted, to take ‘‘ Kinetics” also. The time- 
honored division of Mechanics into Statics and 
Dynamics the author rejects, regarding Statics 
as only a part of The distinction 
Dynamics, though still 


Dynamics. 
between Statics and 
maintained by even the most recent) writers 
see the works of Minchin and Greaves) has 
than real; the true 
relation of the two was most elaborately and 


clearly explained, 


long been more formal 
more than half a century 
ago (1830), by Comte in the first volume of his 
‘ Philosophie Positive.’ 

Professor McGregor’s book is full of 
terms and 


new 
expressions, new definitions of old 
for old Most of 
these have been suggested or proposed by other 


terms, new names notions. 
modern writers, but many seem to be of his 
own invention. Thus the expression ‘‘ tubes of 
force” (p. 26 et sey.), we donot recollect having 
At first sight the expression irresistibly 
suggests the idea of ‘* putting up” forced as deal- 
ers in artists’ materials do paints. The word 
“velocity,” which is used most frequently in 
scientific language in the same signifidation as 


seen. 


in ordinary conversation, is supersede(l by the 
word ‘ speed,” and, by a new definition, is re- 
The 
is that a point may frequently move 
with very great speed and very little velocity. 
So, for the usual signification of the wprd “ ac- 
celeration” we have the phrase “rate of change 
of speed,” or, more succinctly, ‘change of 


stricted ‘‘ to a more complex conception.” 
result 


speed,” the old word again being restrie¢ted * to 
at the same time 
“It is desirable 
that a name should be invented for the phrase 
‘rate of change of speed.’ Hayward has pro- 
(p. Why he 
does not adopt it the author does not tell us. 
But with all its peculiarities we strongly 
recommend the work to the perusal of all those 


a more complex conception” ; 
the author says regretfully : 


20) 


posed the term quichening” 


engaged in teaching Mechanics. It is dvidently 
the product of long and careful labor and 
thought, by one who thoroughly understands 


his subject. 





It takes a very comprehensive 
view of the science; everything is presented in 
a strictly scientific form, and it leaves on the 
reader’s mind a strong impression of consistency 
and unity of plan. Its use of the 
method of limits forms an excellent introduc- 
tion to those portions of the science in which 
the employment of the calculus becomes indis- 
pensable. A very good index adds to the value 
of the work. 


constant 


William of Germany: A Succinct Biography 
of William I., German Emperor and King of 
Prussia. By Archibald Forbes. Cassell & 
Co, 

William I. and the German Empire: A Bio- 
graphical and Historical Sketch. By G. Bar- 
nett Smith. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1SSS, 


WELL-REGULATED newspaper offices are provid 

ed with biographical notices of distinguished 
men whoare expected to die at any moment; and 
in the case of a man like the late Emperor Wil 

liam, whose great age had for some years past 
made him a shining mark for death, it if but na- 
tural that professional book-makers should lie in 
wait with biographies differing from newspa- 
per articles in little but their length. The two 
books named at the head of this notie} are fa- 
vorable specimens of this class, and «although 
both of them are useful and readable manuals 
of interesting information, it is hardly to be 
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By Dr. George Horn, Translated from the Ger- 
mau by her Royal Highness Princess Chris- 
tian of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess of Great 
Britain and Ireland. S8vo, cloth, $3.00, 

Uniform with ‘Memoirs of Margravine ot 
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etimes excelient translations 
Literature what rail 
R. W. Emer 


** The respectable and son 
Bohn’s Library have 
roads have done for internal intercourse,’’ 


done for 


son 


Bohn’s 


“TI may sayin regard to all manner of books, : 
Tho- 


Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.”’ 
mas Carlyle. 

“An important body of cheap literature, for which 
every living worker in this country who draw: s strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor 
Henry Morley. 

**The publishers are 
eminently avceptabie character, 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Diectionanes and other Books of Reference. 
Comprising all translations from the French, Ger 
Inan, Anglo 


making constant additions, of an 
to ‘Bohn’s Libraries.’ ”’ 





in 
Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek, 


700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 
RECENT ADDITIONS. 

‘TOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 

NANI--RUY BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION, 

rranslated by Mrs. Newcon Crosland and F. L. 


$1.40. 


Vik 


lous, 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by her great-grand- 
son, Lord Wharnecliffe ; with additions and correc 
tions derived from original MSS., Illustrative Notes, 
anda Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. #4. 

‘A most convenient re print of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’ thenwum 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel. rranslated by Emma 5&8. 
Buci $1.4 
‘The translator's renderiag is easy and eleg 

VYorning Post. 

ADAMSMITH 
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printed fro 


By Georg Ebers. 
heim. 
sant. 


*S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
into the Nature and Causes of Re 
nthe SixthEdition. With an Introduc 
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tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $t. 

SENECA (I. ANN.EUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 
dressed to -Ebutius Liberalis. Translated by Au 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 
** This is a faithful rendering o as he * De Beneficiis’ in 
plain but Avademic nglish. James’s Gazette, 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash 
worth. S1.40 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. ‘Translated by 
Francis St $1.40, 

*Mr. Storr’s ant version.’’—Academy, 

GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
FER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 
Coleridge, M.A $1.40. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOGY By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 

PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 


HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. 
First Portion, Transiated by Lieut. Col. A. Ewing. 
F1L.i0 

HAUFE’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of 
Alexandria—The Innin the Spessart. Translated 
by S. Mendel. 81.40. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS A New Edition. By 
JI, W. M. Gibbs vols. 37 

1 SELECTION. 
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New 


Volunie. 


Beginning of a 


Scribner’s Magazine 


FOR JULY CONTAINS: 


Feats of Railway En- 


gineering. 


- 


By John Bogart, State Engineer of New York, 


whose article is a natural complement to Mr. 


T. C. Clarke's account of the ** Building of a 
Railway,’’ which appeared in the June num- 


ber. Mr. Bogart describes many of the great 
works which have given American Engineers 
so high a reputation for daring and ingenious 
achievements in railway building. The pa- 
per is illustrated by more than thirty beauti- 
ful engravings. 


THE RAILWAY ARTICLES, 


which have already scored a great success, will be 
continued by a paper in August by Mr. M. N. 
Forney, on ** Amencan Locomotives and Cars,” 


a paper in September by Gen. Horace Porter, on 
** Railway Passenger Travel.’ and others. (f 
this series the New York Times says: 

‘The railway series which is begun in the 
June number of Scribner’s promises to attract 
new attention to this admirable periodical. There 
is not in American industrial life a topic whith 
could possess a wider interest or which atfedts 


more directly the every-day experience and cb- 
servation of men and women.”’ 


Other Number 


By Robert Louis 


Contents in July 

POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Stevenson. 

AN ASTRONOMER'S SUMMER TRIP. 
By Charles A. Young. 


are : 


With illustrations from photographs made |), 
the American Eclipse Expedition of 1887 to 
Russia. 

LIFE AND TRAVEL IN MODERN 


Greece. By Thomas D. 
Illustrated from original 
Millet and others, 
HENRY JAMES 
part of his novelette * 
LERDT WARS 
RR. Bod. 
VAESTRO AMBROGIO. A 


short story by T. R. SULLIVAN. 


Seymour, 
drawings by F. Dp. 
contributes the second 
A London Life.’ 

"E STS. Chapters XXI 
Stimson, 


delightful 


GETTYSBURG. A Battle Ode. George 
Parsons Lathrop. Passages from the poem 
to be read before the Society of the Army 
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